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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


‘(IT IS A PERILOUS THING TO TRY EXPERIMENTS ON A FARMER.” 
Burke. 


THE serious condition of our National Affairs and the 
inadequacy of those in charge of them are gradually being 
brought home to the people of this country 
and to the world at large. We have lived 
during the last few months through bitter and worsening 
times. A little more than two years ago we won the war. 
We had weathered the greatest storm in our history and we 
had come through prodigious trials very honorably. True 
we were physically exhausted and greatly impoverished, but 
we were in high feather and ready to tackle the great problems 
that lay ahead. We felt that we had saved ourselves by our 
exertions, and that, along with our noble Empire, there was 
no reason why we should not again assume our former high 
position. We had great assets, we were the centre and mother 
country of a powerful group of nations. All that was wanted 
was that we should get to work to make our recovery. But 
that is exactly what we have not been able to do. Enterprise 
is forbidden, action is impossible. We have acquired a set of 
Ministers who are enraptured with control and restriction, 
so that John Bull is like Gulliver in the picture book, bound 
with a thousand chains. None of his virtues can function, 
none of his strength can be used. He is condemned to im- 
potence at the very moment when he should be most active. 
Mr. Attlee’s Government will be remembered as that which 
first made the greatness of their country a matter of doubt 
abroad and of questioning at home. The English are now 
treated as a second-class Power, and they are beginning to 
wonder about their own ability to recover from the trials 
they have endured. Certainly a prolonged spell of Messrs. 
Attlee, Dalton and Cripps would not be survived. 


Questionings 


OnE of the dates of 1947 that will be remembered is July 15. 

On that date sterling, wherever held, became convertible into 

Th dollars by the terms of Bretton Woods and of our 

_ a on joan from the U.S.A.; we had to find the dollars. 

In old days foreign countries were glad to hold 

sterling, but our present Ministers have done everything in 
VOL. Coxe z 
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their power to reduce its value. They have been so wildly 
extravagant and so neglectful of our resources that there 
was a rush after July 15 to get away from our money, 
and we, by the engagements made on our behalf in Washing- 
ton, were pledged to pay in dollars. _ Eventually, on 
August 18 the British Government was obliged to announce 
that they could no longer abide by the convertibility clause 
of our Loan agreement. We had run out of dollars and were 
consequently in the first stages of bankruptcy, being unable 
to meet.our obligations. That these obligations should never 
have been undertaken is now obvious, even to Ministers, and 
Mr. Bevin has said so. But it is not good enough for Ministers 
to come along and say “sorry.’”’ They have shown their 
utter unfitness for government, and in no case more than this 
borrowing from America. For they not only agreed that 
Great Britain should pay on request in dollars to those 
countries which had holdings of sterling but, by agreeing to 
Clause Nine of the Loan Agreement, precluded Britain from 
_ increasing Empire trade when American dollars fell short. 
The public did not understand the American Loan and the 
Bretton Woods Agreements, neither did the House of Com- 
mons, for they let the latter through without discussion, and 
the Loan itself only found 80 Members of Parliament to 
oppose it. Now Ministers are telling us that they ‘‘ made a 
mistake ’”’ [Mr. Bevin at Southport]. But that is not good 
enough. Ministers went on until the last minute telling the 
country that all was well and finally made a series of “‘ dollar” 
cuts [basic petrol, foreign traveland books], which hit the classes 
the Government wishes to destroy. In the meantime, and in the 
tangle made by the grotesque incompetence of Messrs. 
Shinwell and Bevan, the ordinary elector sees, with bewilder- 
ment, that his credit is fast disappearing, along with his good 
name. As we go to press, at the end of September, the 
people of this country are still unaware of what economies 
the Government are making in capital expenditure. 


MINISTERS have shown their disregard for Parliament in a 
way which leaves no doubt at all as to the trend they wish 
, to give to our political future. The House of 
es, Lords, deeply concerned with the position of 
the country, met on September g. This should 

have been made the occasion of a Government statement on 
our situation and on future policy. Had Ministers genuinely 
desired to unite the country, they would have welcomed the 
opportunity. But true to their policy of instilling class 
hatred they refused to speak. The fact is that Mr. Attlee and 
his colleagues do not aim at national leadership, only at the 
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leadership of the party which is at present powerful. On this 
occasion the House of Lords most truly represented the feeling 
of the nation, and Ministers, in refusing to answer questions 
in that House underlined their contempt for our Constitution. 
The week before they had been to the Congress of the T.U.C. 
when they had displayed the subordination of their plans to 
vote-catching. We may say that vote-catching is their only 
study and pre-occupation, they are good at this art and the 
means by which they accomplish it are neither to their credit 
nor to that of the voters’ brains. Hot foot from Southport, 
socialist Ministers appeared in the House of Lords. Lord 
Hall, visibly embarrassed, was put up to assault the ancient 
House of Parliament, of which he is a member. His orders 
were “‘ sealed lips.’”’ The decision not to answer questions 
was evidently only reached at the last moment, for the 
resolution to be moved by the opposition had been—according 
to Parliamentary courtesy—sent to the Government early 
in:September and it was only when the House met that Peers 
were told that the Government would make no statement 
and would answer no questions. Ministers appeared at the 
gathering, sulky,-ill at ease and with a muttered excuse 
about the House of Commons not being called at the dictation 
of the Peers. They made a miserable show and looked what 
they were, the Stooges of the new revolution. 


But if no statement was made in Parliament on September 9, 
if all information as to the state of the nation was with- 
held by those who evidently mean to prevent 
pees our Parliamentary system from working, all 
the same the occasion of this meeting was 
memorable, the speeches were serious and informed, and Lord 
Swinton in particular made a conttibution of a high order. 
His indictment of Ministerial incompetence was first class. 
All the Government had told hone eg wee about their policy 
may be summed in the word “ ’ but, said Lord Swinton, 
‘cuts and restrictions are not on ‘themselves a constructive 
policy.”” And he went on— 


“1 think it is misleading to talk of the situation, as some have 
been inclined to do, as if it were merely a dollar crisis. It goes 
much deeper and wider than that ; the lack of dollats is only one 
symptom. . . . It is a production crisis, which can only be solved 
by production. Failure to produce enough coal has nothing what- 
ever to do with dollars. . . . It is quite true that the crisis was 
accelerated and aggravated by going on with the convertibility of 
sterling. But to run into convertibility and then, in little less than 
a month, to rush out of it again like a scalded cat, was really making 
the worst of both worlds. It drained away—lI think my figures are © 


» 
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right—$800,000,000 in a few weeks; apparently between 
$200,000,000 and $300,000,000 went in five or six days towards the 
end. Now that rushing in, the sudden drain and the running out, 
made the sterling position in the world much worse than if con- 
vertibility had been postponed altogether. There can be no doubt 
about that.” 


Could that convertibility have been avoided ? Lord Swinton 
asked other questions, all of the first importance. The first 
was about Mr. Bevin’s inter-Imperial trade speech. How far 
did that represent the views of other members of the Cabinet ? 
‘““ Every one of those who was in the House of Commons in 
1932 voted against the Ottawa agreement. The Prime 
Minister certainly did.’””’ And Lord Swinton asked, ‘‘ What 
has happened under Article 9 [of the American Loan agree- 
ment]; where do we stand ? ” 
Where, indeed ! 


THE Government rushed through a Dictatorship Act before 
Parliament rose. What are they doing about this? 

The House had met with a view of discussing 
a. such orders. But no important ones had been 

made. “ This,’ said Lord Salisbury, “‘ never 
occurred to any of us.”” Nowit is not at all unlikely that the 
postponement of orders may be due to the publicity which 
would have been given to them in the Lords. But perhaps 
the Government have not yet made up their minds, or perhaps 
the T.U.C. has not yet decided for them. Lord Swinton 
pointed out the anxiety felt by the public on the subject of 
direction of labour. This is a matter which affects every 
business and every family in the land. The Government's 
White Paper had made some very sensible remarks. Why 
had they forgotten them? One matter pointed out in that 
document was the purely commonsense observation, ‘‘ that 
you want to intensify capital expenditure if unemployment is 
imminent and you want to reduce capital expenditure when 
the demand for goods will give full employment.” In the 
course of his speech he spoke of petrol, the abolition of the 


basic ration. The petrol cuts will, as everyone knows, save very. 


few dollars in relation to the immense inconvenience imposed 
on people of modest means. The money saved will now go 
chasing after non-existent goods. Further, asked Lord 
Swinton, when were the swollen staffs going to be reduced ? 


** There is only one sound approach by which you can cut 
expenditure and staff, whether in business or in Government depatt- 
ments, and that is to see what important activities can be suspended 
or curtailed. It is the only way it can be done.” 


onl: 
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In other words, for Governments, as for individuals, the 
only way of cutting down is to do without. 


‘* The questions I have put,” said Lord Swinton, “ate questions 
which people up and down the country are asking to-day, quite 
irrespective of Party. They are questions which people are entitled 
to have answered.” 


But they remained unanswered on September 9. And, in 
spite of the activity of Sir Stafford Cripps, whose colleagues 
seem to have left him to carry the baby, we know little more 
than we did then. 


THE Government has, during the recess, issued a series of 
“Bulls.” These ex-cathedra announcements have been 

delivered to the T.U.C. at Southport and to 
ap aan other parties, though not to Parliament, which 
' assembled on September 9 on purpose to hear 
a statement on policy. The most important of these pro- 
nouncements was that delivered by Sir Stafford Cripps on 
September 12 at the Central Hall. This was a very long 
statement; it ranged over an immense territory, it was prepared 
and delivered with great forensic talent. It was heard by 
those summoned to attend, representatives of the indus- 
trialists and the T.U.C. Those who spoke for the former said 
that they would do their best in this great emergency to work 
along the lines the Government would lay down. The T.U.C. 
spokesmen gave a sulky and grudging acquiescence to Sir 
Stafford. The general public, rather bewildered by the manner 
of the declaration, by the choice of the place at which it was 
made—a public hall instead of Parliament—settled down 
the next day to study it. A careful perusal soon showed the 
usual set-out of “‘ targets,” the usual abundant and vague 
threats of austerity, the usual Crippsian aspirations, and 
the usual complete lack of any idea of how the targets were 
to be reached, the austerity overcome and the aspiration 
realised. In short, if the froth is blown off Sir Stafford Cripps’ 
pot of porter not even a temperance drink will be found 
underneath. He has, in fact, once more shown his belief in 
mere words to cure severe ills. We must look elsewhere for 
explanation of our situation and for action to improve it, 
and in our shackled and restricted country leadership in 
industry has become increasingly difficult. 


OnE of the “‘ targets ” set is for greater exports. The President 
of the Board of Trade believes we can export a third more 
Gambli .._ than we actually do. If we can do this, he 

ng Again 5, we can pay for our reduced imports. 
This is not a new idea. Last February this figure was set to 
be accomplished by the end of 1947. But it soon became 
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evident that this particular target would not be reached, 
and since February we have exhausted the American Loan, 
Now, Mr. Dalton is spending our gold reserve.and our foreign 
exchange to meet the deficit of the next few months. He 
has said that reserves should be put into the battle when 
one was sure that they would bring victory. But is the 
country at all likely to get “‘ victory ”’ under such leadership ? 
There is one thing certain, and that is that Ministers should 
not let our food stocks down while they are paying away our 
gold. And yet this appears to be what they are doing. They 
have not been honest with the country about food, their 
cuts have been far too light. All those who know what the 
situation really is are aware that the twopenny cut in meat 
would: not be enough even if our miners were working well; 
as it is, the Ministers are gambling on “‘ something turning 
up ” as they gambled last year when they let the coal stocks 
down to zero. Now—as last October—the country is not 
told the truth, and this lack of candour will presently get 
us into-a worse situation than we have any idea of. Sir 
Stafford Cripps is banking on our being able to sell whatever 
he tells the manufacturers to make. But supposing the 
world does not want the goods he orders? Or supposing 
we can only sell them to the countries we cannot buy food 
from? What then? Why then, according to Mr. Dalton, 
we must throw in our reserves, our gold. But it will take 
more than Sir Stafford Cripps’ optimistic speeches to make us 
think that the double gamble with gold and food is safe. 
We are told all sorts of stories about the mobility of labour, 
its direction, its patriotism, but all this is just talking about 
things ; mobility of labour and its direction means getting 
John Brown and Thomas Smith to jobs that are new to them 
in districts where they can’t take their families. It is not at 
all easy to do, and it is slow, however patriotic the men may 
be. Nor is it easy to see what inducements can be offered to 
them. In old days the miners said ‘‘ Once a miner, always a 
miner and always in the same mine.”’ That is the tone of the 
stay-at-home Englishman. The other Englishman, the adven- 
turous one, has been too much discouraged during the last 
few years. He will probably go abroad in great numbers to 
escape from the artificial troubles made for him by mal- 
administration. The urge to emigrate is growing and, as long 
as the movement is to the Empire, no harm is done. 


THE Foreign Secretary made a speech at the recent T.U.C. 
Southport gathering. This provided the high light of the 
: meeting and has been very much discussed. 

og? mal rt Mr. Bevin is a frank and unashamed revolu- 
tionary, but he is also an astute politician 
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and he knows how to mix up the ingredients of his speeches 
so as to catch men’s attention and praise. All the same, the 
newspapers which do not support his Marxist views have 
really very little excuse for cracking him up. It is true that 
Mr. Bevin indicated that he was in favour of a Customs 
Union of British Empire States, but before we get excited 
about his “ conversion to Imperialism,” let us look rather 
more closely at the rest of this speech * so as to find out 
exactly what he means. When we do this it is quite evident 
that he does not use the phrase “ British Commonwealth ” 
as a synonym for the older and more honorable phrase 
“ British Empire’; far from it. Speaking at Southport at 
a time when India was splitting into warring fragments and 
when the Punjab was in a welter of blood and massacre, looking 
on at this scene where a million people had just lost their homes, 
Mr. Bevin exhibited nothing but a bland satisfaction at the 
Government’s Indian policy. This, he said, “ ranked with 
the classic development of the British Commonwealth, equal 
to the statesmanship which brought America and Canada into 
existence. . . .” If Mr. Bevin regards the separation of the 
United States from the Empire as a happy result of ‘‘ British 
statesmanship,” he certainly takes an original view, but, 
ignorant as this remark shows him to be, it clearly indicates 
what he means by “development ”’ in the British Empire. 
He sneered at the Conservative leaders for “‘ mouthing ’’ the 
word empire, but at least they kept the flame burning and 
did not go in for internationalism and disarmament in the 
face of threat. 


Mr. BEVIN was more at home when he was speaking about 
our domestic difficulties and when he dwelt on his dread of 
Breakers Ahead future bad times. If he did not mix up his 

very natural fear of harsh economic pressure 
with abuse of those who made this country and made it great, 
and if he did not show a childish spitefulness against bankers 
and investors, it would be impossible not to sympathise with 
him. For the operation of unchecked economics has over 
and over again given working men and their dependants a 
bad time. But it has still got to be proved that a State 
which depends on foreign trade can ignore them altogether. 
Communists say this can be done and point to Russia, which 
does not depend on foreign trade and where the Soviet 
régime has lasted only 29 years. But, apart from the fact 
that it is not at all certain that this régime will endure. 
Russia is vast, has immense natural wealth and is inhabited 
by a people who have always preferred tyrannical rule to 


* Compare also what Mr. Bevin said earlier of a proposal of an Empire 
Tariff that it was a “ crazy idea.” 
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freedom. It is doubtful whether any other country could 
endure the strait waistcoat of Communism, with its concentra- 
tion camps and its suppression of all personal liberty. 

Mr. Bevin became almost hysterical at Southport when 
he remembered our own bad old days. He is night about 
them ; they were bad. But is he certain that the bankruptcy 
he and his colleagues are producing in the course of their 
passionate pilgrimage against capital will not make matters 
worse ? In recent years the conscience of the community in 
England has insisted that the wealth of the country shall be 
shared. That the banked and invested money due to past 
enterprise and thrift shall be available to maintain a certain 
standard, whether wages are earned or not. But when Mr. 
Bevin and his colleagues have finally abolished all that, is he 
sure that the unemployed will be as well off as even in the 
*thirties ? Already our rations are below those of the dole- 
drawers of those days. Is this a very triumphant result for 
Socialism or just folly? Mr. Bevin lived at a great London 
hotel during part of the war. . It is not a good centre from which 
to study the structure of our social system. But when Socialism 
has destroyed our hereditary estates and our great commercial 
houses, the Park Lane hotels will alone represent the life of 
the new upper classes. Below them will be the two million 
bureaucrats and the unnamed—and starving—proletariat. 
Had Mr. Bevin not better stop to think, and could the Con- 
servatives, who crack him up, not also think a little about 
what Socialists are trying to do ? 


Mr. BEvIn’s speech formed the high spot of the T.U.C. 
Conference. The lowest depths of ineptitude were sounded 
by Mr. Isaacs, Minister of Labour. It fell to 
this colourless and dreary speaker to announce 
the Government’s all-important new policy of 
the compulsion of labour. Compulsion, what a strong word, 
but what a weak confusing thing it can be in practice! Already 
the Labour Exchanges upset and embroil workers and 
employers alike ; how will it be later when the official power 
of interference will be even greater than at ‘stioge ne Here is 
a picture of what is going on to-day in Labour Exchanges, 
whose regulations do much to prevent people from finding 
work. The evidence comes from Mr. Rhys Davies, Socialist 
Member for Westhoughton. He sent the following account of 
Labour Exchange work to the Manchester Guardian. It came 
to him in a letter from one of his constituents : 


Direction of 
Workers 


“* My daughter married a young miner from Scotland in April 
this year, and we thought that he would have no trouble in finding 
a job in the Wigan coalfield, where we all reside. I took him to 
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Victoria Colliery and they could not find him a job. We then went 
to Alexander Pit and we got the same answer. We then tried 
Leyland Motors ; they would give him a job if he could get a green 
card from the employment exchange. He failed to get a green card 
at Chorley because he lived in Blackrod. Then Blackrod advised 
him to go to Horwich for a green card, but he could not be supplied 
with a green card at Horwich because his prospective job was at 
Chorley. Horwich, however, could offer him a job at a local paper 
mill, but as they needed miners at Atherton they could not give 
him a green card for the Horwich job. We then went to Chaunters 
Pit at Atherton, but the under-manager was off sick and his deputy 
told him to wait a few days when he would be likely to start at 
Atherton. We then went to the Area Officer on Kirkless site, 
Aspull, to be told to go to the Victoria Pit. In the end he started 
work at Alexander Pit up to his knees in water, and gave it up in 
disgust and returned to Scotland.” 


If such a state of things is already in existence, what may we 
expect when the new rules are enforced, and Mr. Rhys Davies 
adds : 


“If the British people can stand all these impositions they 
need not have gone to war against Hitlerism. Liberty is never lost 
at a jump ; we lose it by slow degrees ; and that is what is happening 
in Britain just now. That the T.U.C. accepts a mild form of direc- 
tion will not alter the facts in the least; this nation is jauntily 
sliding towards totalitarianism, believing that slavery is not so 
objectionable after all.” 


That is well said. The beginnings of tyranny are often mild 
and are apt to have an air of necessity. Mr. Isaacs is an 
unimpressive figure, so were several of the men round Hitler, 
but he may, nevertheless, be one of the instruments of tyranny. 
Will Mr. Rhys Davies say in the House of Commons and to 
the faces of his leaders what he has said in his letter to the 
Manchester Guardian ? 


On September 20, the Economist, which in the past has both 
admired and praised Mr. Attlee’s Government, asked Ministers 

two questions. They were evidently the 
hag result of the exasperation felt by the Editor 
of that remarkable weekly and they very 
succinctly expressed his feelings :— 

“Do Ministers never wonder why their plans do not 
succeed ? Do they really believe that it is always some- 
one else’s fault ? ”’ 

Apparently they do, for, so far, the disasters we are facing 

have brought no doubt to their minds as to the nature of 

their own theories. And yet they have recently had a lesson 

which should have taught them something. It was a rude 

lesson, it lost the country immense quantities of coal, it may 
I* 
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even have lost us the battle for production. This lesson came 
from Yorkshire. 

During the last fortnight of August and the first fortnight 
of September all eyes were fixed on the strike in the Yorkshire 
coal fields. This ended uneasily and rather inconclusively, 
after nearly five weeks dead stop at the Grimethorpe pit 
and a good deal of occasional sympathetic stoppage elsewhere. 
The Coal Board and the miner’s leaders were involved in 
endless discussions—did not the mines now belong to the 
people ? The Press gave much space to the details of the 
strike and the action of the strikers was very unfavourably 
commented on both by conservative and liberal papers. The 
Government’s chief organ, the Daily Herald—it actually 
belongs to the T.U.C.—was torn in half by its desire to 
support both strikers and Government. A very difficult 
proposition. In the end it settled down to “abuse the 
plaintiff’s attorney,” in this case the Press, with a good many 
back-handers at the former mine owners. As a result of the 
strike a great deal of coal has been lost to the country and 
the manufacturers are faced with a new set of Crippsian 
threats. Those who are making goods, that Sir Stafford thinks 
will not do for export, will have their fuel and their raw 
materials cut arbitrarily. This will mean a lot of dislocation 
and—in the long run—a good deal of unemployment, besides 
loss to investors, and others. It might be worth while for 
Ministers, before they continue breaking up our National 
Economy, to consider their handiwork and to study human 
nature a little more closely. They might begin by trying to 
understand the miners at Grimethorpe and their life under- 
ground. 


MODERN coal mines are very much better organised than 
were the old mines. For one thing they are lit. Before 

electric light became usual, men had to stumble 
ages Dark = and slip about in the dark or by the feeble 
light of a ‘‘ Davy’ lamp. Fifty or sixty years 
ago coal mines were inevitably uncomfortable as well as 
dangerous. Here is an account of a French mine: In 1884, 
after serious strikes in the coal mines at Anzin, M. Clemenceau 
was delegated by the Chamber of Deputies to inquire into the 
causes of the miners’ discontent. This is his description of 
what he saw and of what he felt in the first mine he visited : 


“In the first pit I went down I walked through water doubled 

in half for hundreds and hundreds of metres under wet excrescences 
which hung from the ceiling. I crawled thus until I reached a fine 
vein of coal 18 inches thick. "There, human beings were working 
stretched on their sides, pecking at the coal, which fell on their 
faces, placing props as they went so as not to be crushed by the 
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ceiling. You have to be careful in this work. Sliding along, I do 
not know how, I came to a place where paths met. There, certain 
black objects were silently and with the gestures of shadows, 
occupied in cutting up in very small pieces, something which exactly 
resembled the coal on which they were sprawling. The whiteness 
of their teeth and the whites of their eyes alone was visible, all the 
rest was indistinguishable. ‘There they are, having dinner, the 
jolly fellows,’ said our guide. ‘Provided that the miner has his 
white cheese, he is happy.’ That ‘ white cheese’ has remained in 
my memory. 

“TI should like to have spoken to them, to have asked them 
about their work, about their life, their hopes, their dreams of the 
future both for themselves and their families. Their overwhelming 
silence weighed on me. I tried to think of a question. I could not. 
The whites of those eyes troubled me. I said in a low voice ‘ Let 
us go’ and we crawled on yet further.” 


MONSIEUR CLEMENCEAU never forgot that 18-inch seam of 
coal, or the miners who, he knew, would be marked men if 
Old and N they spoke to him. The strange fact, however, 
Men so: that _in those days—both in France and 

England—there was never any shortage of 
miners. Men could always be found to work in the terrible 
conditions he describes in the passage we have quoted. Now, 
in the comparatively good modern coal mines, recruits for 
work have become few, and those who are enrolled as miners 
are so dissatisfied as constantly to bring work to a standstill. 
The reason for this is not yet clear and needs study. Is it 
because we have for three generations taught children in 
schools that clean faces were essential to self-respecting 
people ? Is it because of the general avoidance of anything 
disagreeable which is a marked feature of our age? And, in 
any case, confronted with this phenomenon, what should we 
do to overcome it ? And, to get down to bedrock, can it be 
overcome by any means but the most savage hardships and 
national shortages? One thing is evident, the idea that 
nationalisation would make the miner want to work is a 
proved fallacy. He does not like the Coal Board even as well 
as he liked the coalowners. And, indeed, when Lord London- 
derry is contrasted with Sir Ben Smith this can be understood. 
Our Ministers preach class hatred in all their utterances ; it 
is a plank in their platform; they aim at destroying the 
hereditary aristocracy. They will very likely succeed. But 
they will not persuade anyone that their new aristocracy is 
an improvement on the old. The published photographs of 
the innumerable old Socialists who are appointed to lucrative 
posts are alone enough to discourage the proletariat about 
these new lords. Even if they do not care for the Squire 
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class enough to work to save them, they turn with a cynical 
shrug of the shoulders from the new overlords. 


MINERS had been told that nationalisation meant that the 
mines would belong to them. They had envisaged a cosy 

future discussing how their pit should be 
ote sew worked and having a share in the conduct of 

their own work. Instead of which they find 
that their ‘‘ ownership ’”’ of the mines is as remote and im- 
personal as their ownership of Hyde Park or of the gold in 
the Bank of England. They are now under officials who are 
often strangers to them, and these officials can do nothing 
without reference to all sorts of people, of whom the men at 
the coal face have never heard in their lives. In many cases 
the new imported officials speak an English they do not begin 
to understand. The old boss, the old manager, spoke in their 
own accents and used their own allocations of speech. Can 
it be wondered that the miners are restless and dissatisfied ? 
Their chief fault lies in the fact that they believed what their 
own leaders said. They were not alone in this. A great 
many people were foolish enough to believe that nationalisa- 
tion of the mines would enable them to be better worked. 
Now it is clearly shown that this is not so, and those respon- 
sible for this great upheaval in our system are surprised. 
They had not expected this. Mr. Arthur Horner himself is 
amazed, and said so on September 14: “It is an amazing 
thing that people who never dreamed of a stoppage under private 
ownership are threatening a strike now that the industry is 
under the National Coal Board.’”’ But if Mr. Horner can 
step back from his present position of a protagonist of collec- 
tivism, if he will for five minutes forget the clichés he has been 
repeating for years and will look at the coal miner as he is 
and not as collectivism images him, he will see an ordinary 
man who wants a decent life and not to be bossed about by 
anyone. He wants to be able to air his grievances himself. 
He is rather tired of having his troubles exploited by those 
who want to magnify them. He has a dull, dangerous life in 
the pit and he needs understanding. He finds that his new 
bosses do not understand him as well as his old ones. He 
strikes. What, however deplorable, could be more natural ? 


THE White Paper last February said that our minimum coal 
requirement was for 200,000,000 tons. Lord Hyndley, 

Chairman of the Coal Board, said on Septem- 
The Need and ber 12 that “if all went well” we might get 
the Fact : 

183,000,000. In the light of our export needs 
this figure is deplorable. Writing to The Times on Septem- 
ber 17, Colonel Lancaster, Member for Fylde, called attention 


to 
the 
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to this and asked whether the Government had “ lowered 
their sights”’ ? He added: 

*¢ Jobbing back is a profitless occupation but it is nevertheless a 
melancholy thought that the State, with the advantage of at least 
20,000 additional colliers, considerably more machinery, and a 
lower underground age level, should be contemplating the produc- 
tion of 23,000,000 tons less than was raised in 1941, the last year the 
industry was run under private enterprise.” 

Perhaps it is not unprofitable to consider these figures. 


DuRING the last few weeks peace has been made with two 
former enemy countries—Austria and Italy. It is long since 
. we have felt that we were at peace with them, 
nee — but the difficulties created by modern 
+ oar diplomacy are great, and while war can be 
declared in the twinkling of an eye, the peace 
we have longed for with Italy has taken three years to produce. 
The Yugoslavs, conscious of Russian support, used the 
opportunity given them by the withdrawal of Allied troops 
to make trouble in the Trieste area on September 15, but the 
firmness and tact of the British commanding officer there, 
General T. S. Airey, prevented a serious frontier clash. The 
frontier between the two countries is unsatisfactory to both, 
and the take-over from the Allied troops did not pass off 
without incident. Trieste is to be a Free Territory. It is to be 
hoped that this area will have a happier fate than that of 
Danzig. Our Peace with Austria brings us into line with 
France and the U.S.A. and will regularise a situation that 
was full of anomalies. For we have not for some time con- 
sidered ourselves at war with Austria, and the enthusiasm 
with which the State Opera Company has been welcomed at 
Covent Garden shows the cordiality of our feelings towards 
that country. 


PEACE does not mean the end of difficulties, but rather that 
they are enhanced. In the Austrian case these have been 
greatly intensified by the simple Russian 

var doctrine of possession is all the law. In their 
: zone of Austria, as in their zone of Germany, 

the Russians have just dismantled the factories and removed 
the machinery. On other Allied zones they have also made 
heavy demands and they seek to enforce this, in Austria, 
by claiming all ex-German installations, wherever these may 
be. Now the value of Austrian State properties either built 
up or just taken by the Germans in Austria is estimated at 
£7,500,000. We feel, and have taken our stand on this, 
that such properties belong to the Austrian State. The 
Russians—who believe in making what they can out of war— 
accuse us of wishing to turn Austria into a “ bastion against 
the East.” And it would not be the first time that Austria 
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has acted in this capacity. The Turks in their power were 
stopped at the gates of Vienna. The Russians remember 
this.. They are the new invaders from the East, they preach 
the new faith, they have the same intense desire to conquer 
in the name of their religion, Bolshevism, as had the Turks in 
the name of Mohammed. It looks as though the Austro- 
Russian question would be held up indefinitely. The Russians 
believe in everyone’s having the worst intentions and they 
try to keep their own countrymen white hot by dint of this 
Jehad that they perpetually preach against America and 
Western Europe. We shall hear more of this as time goes on, 
for the smoke screen of general ill-will created at the UNO 
Conference will not easily be dissipated. The people who are 
placed in great difficulties by the failure of their allies to get 
on together are the French. They see to their utter dismay 
that the U.S.A. contemplate reviving German heavy industry, 
they see with profound gloom that some public opinion in 
England is inclined to support this-‘mistaken policy. They do 
not understand—neither do the Dutch and the other European 
countries occupied by Germany—why the British should 
want to see the revival of German industry before the industries 
of the countries robbed and oppressed by the aggressor are 
re-started. The French see their country once more a battle- 
ground and this time utterly destroyed. This is their 
reaction to the clashes of their allies and to the American 
plan for ‘‘ starting the Ruhr” again. “If you are to build 
up heavy European industry, why not in France,”’ they say, 
“and why do you give Germany, before us, the coal we so 
badly need? ”’ Coal, the word confronts us at every tur; 
not everybody realised that modern civilisation was dependent 
on it. And that—so far—nothing has been found to take its 
place in the national economy. The Ruhr coal is very 
important to France. Her own miners—who are working 
harder than before the war—cannot supply her needs. 


THE American-sponsored terrorist-ridden agitation in 
Palestine continues. Wretched Jews are cozened on board 

rotten ships and pushed off towards the 
Lets Baodus Eastern Mediterranean regardless of what 

happens to them on the way. The British 
Navy has been heading them off for years. The big camps in 
Cyprus are full and the last three boatloads from France have 
been sent to Germany, where they now are. The anti-Semitic 
Germans—and they are strong in numbers and opinions— 
must have enjoyed seeing their two enemies at loggerheads. 
The sight of the struggling Jews being carried off ships by the 
men of the Bedfordshire Regiment rejoiced all Britain's 
enemies exceedingly. It was a most unpleasant business— 
for the soldiers. It would be difficult to see what the Jews 
think they will gain by their attitude; they cannot go into 
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Palestine any faster than they are doing and it is doubtful 
whether the present rate of entry can be kept up. There is a 
great deal to be said for our returning our Mandate for 
Palestine to the shades of the League of Nations, which ceased 
to exist last month. If we go away from there the Turk or 
the Russian will go in, and then the Jews will see what 
they will see. One effect of the Jewish war against England 
is to make the English very decidedly anti-Semitic. There 
have been signs of this, and the Jews, who greatly influence 
the Socialist Party, have protested. Their protest against 
anti-Semitism will be unavailing unless they can also call off 
their own gangsters and terrorists in Palestine. The English 
are not a vindictive people. They have short memories for 
injuries, but when an anti-British policy so persistent and so 
unfair is followed it will remain in their minds. The Jews 
of the East End and of Hampstead, of the Midland towns— 
there are 70,000 in Leeds—would do well to control their 
people or they may themselves be asked, very politely, to go 
away from England. Hitler was right about one thing. The 


‘Jew is demonstrably unassimilable. He cannot be digested, 


and most countries are beginning to feel that they have had 
enough of him and that they would like to see his back. It 
is not an easy problem. Hitler’s horrible gas chambers could 
not solve it, and the massacres which have been performed on 
the Jews for thousands of years have not made it any easier. 


OLD-TIME Indian disorder, repressed and contained by the 
British Raj for over a century, has gradually spread and 

: : intensified. Large-scale massacres and destruc- 
sor anes tion has turned the population of the Punjab 
adrift. They are trekking in hundreds of 
thousands from their ruined homes. Elsewhere trains are 
looted and the passengers are killed, while robberies and 
murder occur on the north-western frontier near Peshawar. 
But there, we are significantly told by The Times, “ the 
shooting season does not open until later in the year.’’ Else- 
where we have the same story. On September 4 an attack 
was made on a train near Delhi. And, says The Times corre- 
spondent there on September 5 : 


“*No day passes without stabbing and shooting outrages of 
which Moslems are invariably the victims. . . . In spite of the 
curfew, which with brief breaks during the daytime has been in 
almost continuous operation for a week, arson, stabbing and bomb 
explosions persist even during daylight. ... The looting and 
burning of railway wagons have also increased . . . there is 
constant anxiety lest a sudden flare up such as occurred to-day in 
the Karol-Bagh . . . should spread.” 


Since then it has spread inte Delhi; both old and new have 
been thé scene of unbridled savagery. 
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In the great native princely state of Mysore the police are 
putting Congress agitators in prison, and thus that area may 
possibly be saved from civil disorders. Other princely states 
may be strong enough to hold their own in the mounting 
chaos, but British India is doomed to a fearful fate. In the 
middle of the Calcutta riots and massacres, in which hundreds 
of people were killed, a comic touch was provided by Gandhi, 
who staged one of his well-known fasting turns and managed 
to get some limelight turned at last on to his person. In all 
this welter of distress the Punjab has, however, been the 
storm centre. There the sort of animal frenzy called 
“ Musth,” which lies only just below the skin of every Indian, 
has broken loose. This is a phenomenon known to all 
British administrators, in India, and it is one which only a 
strong hand can deal with. We have controlled the Indians 
and their ‘‘Musth”’ for so many generations that foolish 
people like Sir Stafford Cripps and Lord Pethick Lawrence 
were able to persuade themselves and a still more foolish 
party that the Indian was now no different from the English- 
man. We see the result. That is, we see it from a distance; 
if the House of Commons could be transported to the actual 
scene of fire and slaughter, if they could witness what they 
voted for, they would be ashamed. Atleast we hopeso. But, 
judging by the Liberal Press and the Dazly Herald, this is not 
certain. 


THE appalling disasters which have overwhelmed India, the 
massacres, the tortures, the unleashed savagery of an uncon- 
trolled people are the direct and immediate 
result of our abandonment of that unhappy 
country. The Manchester Guardian, the 
principal Liberal newspaper, is beginning to wonder whether 
the policy of Indian independence which it has worked 
overtime to promote, is really as beneficial as was thought : 


“So shocking is the news, so surpassing all expectation, that 
many Englishmen, firm liberals and supporters of the cause of 
Indian nationalism, must have doubted the wisdom of the transfer 
of British power which they had so long urged, and which their 
urging has now in some measure caused. If British rule really was 
the thing which saved India from the sacking, loot, and torture of 
the past week, should it have been lifted, whatever the case in theory 
and principle against the British presence in India ? ” 


Can it be that the soul snobbery of the British Liberal is 
shaken by the terrible events for which he is very responsible? 
The passage which follows almost looks like it : 


Unctuous 
Rectitude 


“Tt is no reply that the British had to abdicate for the good of 
their own soul which was endangered—as is true—by the exercise 
of power against the will of political India. The corpses in the 
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Punjab make that argument appear as selfishness. Nor is it a reply 
to say that the British had to go. Indian nationalism had become 
a weakened force in 1944. Great Britain raised it up again, and 
left India of its own will.” 


This looks like repentance in sack-cloth and ashes, or, at any 
rate, utility clothing. But the end of the article finds the 
Manchester Guardian still perfectly satisfied with its own 
virtue. What follows is so enormous that it is staggering : 


** The path to self-government has always been bloody. To be 
deterred from it is pusillanimous. A people learns to govern itself 
only if left to its own devices, however perilous this may be.” 


Go on, says our contemporary, you little inferior peoples, 
massacre each other as much as you like while the unctuous 
rectitude of the English Liberal notes the extravagance of 
your quaint ways. We are not your keepers and your weak- 
ness and suffering are nothing to us! 


On September 15 a telegram was published in The Times 
from its Nairobi correspondent. This gave some idea of the 

. , huge military removals occurring from India 
lnabog gaeme and Egypt as the result of our policy of scuttle 
from those countries. This telegram said that 
“three hundred engineers from Egypt have arrived in Kenya 
to prepare the ground for the arrival of military stores which 
are being moved from Egypt and India.” This operation 
must be on as big a scale as anything in the war, for rail and 
road connections are to be improved between Nairobi and 
Mombasa and water is to be laid on. We have been in India 
for 200 years, and during that time whole towns have risen 
for the occupation of our soldiers and civilian administrators, 
our merchants and their dependants. We have built and 
endowed hospitals, schools, clinics, and we have raised the 
whole country on to a different plane of civilisation by our 
long and beneficent occupation. All that we have turned 
our backs on. The buildings must be abandoned, along 
with the unfortunate inhabitants. All we can take away 
with us from India are the military stores. We have not been 
in Egypt so long, only 65 years, but our capital equipment 
there was also very costly. That must be abandoned too. It 
is staggering to see such wasteful folly. But the decision has 
been made and the move has been begun. The next question 
is where do we move to? In what centre can we begin to 
recreate the garrison to guard the Indian Ocean and from 
which to protect the Mediterranean Sea? So far the Govern- 
ment has made no decision; there are not many Ministers 
qualified to have an opinion on such a subject ; most of them 
do notveven know where the places are. It is believed in 
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Kenya that the movement of stores to that country from 
India and Egypt will end in its becoming the fortress of the 
British Empire in the Middle East and the best military 
opinion supports this choice. A project to rebuild our shaken 
defences is urgently required, and Kenya would undoubtedly 
serve our purpose and enhance our security. 


THE League of Nations which, we were told, was going to 
“save the world’ is dead. Its demise was hardly noted in 

the Press. The huge and costly buildings at 
ioe Game st Geneva (what were they called, Palace of 

Peace ?) are empty. No thoughtful people 
ever believed that the defunct League would work, and it 
is not to the credit of the British Press that they made such 
a song and dance about so crazy a concern. There is now 
another organisation to “save the world.” It is at this 
moment sitting in the United States of America, and if it is 
less dangerous than the old League this is partly because 
people are not caught twice with the same bait and partly 
because Russia refuses to play the game of “ let’s pretend,” 
so dear to the English and the Americans. From the start 
Russia has declined to allow her interests to be made the 
playthings of UNO. And the world owes her a great debt 
for showing up the false idea that you can obtain peace by 
means of such a society. The fact is—and will always 
remain—that no country will ever allow other countries to 
settle its affairs unless it is too weak to defend its own interests; 
or unless, like Britain after the last war, it is smitten with 
blindness. UNO is therefore not “a hope of the world ’— 
far from it. It is seen for what it is a most mischievous body. 
It is meeting now and will sit for weeks. A boatload of 
British officials have gone to attend. We do not know 
whether any of them are of value at home, but they can do 
no earthly good to anyone in America. The usual efforts to 
publicise the meeting are being made by the Press and the 
B.B.C. But the B.B.C.’may broadcast until it bursts, the 
Press may have double headlines and its blackest type; no 
one any longer believes that this sort of international gathering 
is anything but mischievous. And the matter of who it elects 
or what it says about events are of no practical value. The 
Americans are now making the running, but do they think 
that this League or Organisation will make it any easier for 
them to get on with Russia, which is their principal difficulty ? 


MonsIEuR Paul Reynaud, French Prime Minister in the 
spring and summer of 1940, has written his memoirs (pub- 

..... lished by Flammarion). He is conscious of his 
eeeeice vulnerable position in history and wants to 
’ put his case before the world. He does this 


itn’ sae on tte 6a, 
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to exclusion of all else, for the two thick volumes consist of 
a recital of his speeches and his statements. They will, no 
doubt, for all students be a necessary part of the study of 
the crisis in which France fell. But M. Reynaud’s book 
would be of greater value if he sometimes told us what others 
replied to him. Here, for instance, is the passage in which 
he describes the tragic day when he went with M. Jeanneney, 
President of the Senate, and M. Herriot, President of the 
Chamber, to see M. Lebrun, President of the Republic. They 
were all at Bordeaux. The day was June 16, the hour was 
nine o’clock. 


** At this moment, the problem had been thoroughly discussed. 
Everyone had taken his position. It was the moment at which the 
President of the Republic had to decide between two diametrically 
opposite policies.... I give an exhaustive account of the situation, 
including the British offer of Franco-British Union. I tell them 
that the President of the Republic has asked me to continue in 
power to enforce the Chautemps proposition (surrender) but that 
I cannot accept responsibility for a policy which I believe to be 
contrary to the honour and the interest of France. I tell them 
that I will not be responsible for such policy. The President of 
the Republic questions the President of the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment. Both answer that National interest is clear and that, 
like me, they are against the Armistice. ‘They end by again asking 
that I should be re-affirmed in power to continue the war... . 
M. Albert Lebrun does not hide his preference for the other policy, 
but he does not succeed in shaking M.M. Jeanneney and Herriot. 
Then, using his prerogative, he by-passes the advice that the two 
Presidents have given him and decides for Pétain and the 
Armistice.” 


What a tragic decision for France! If she had had a 
man of courage as President, she would have been saved 
the bitter years of surrender. M. Reynaud adds : 


**T do not think I am mistaken in saying that what weighed with 
President Lebrun was the authority of those who then passed, in 
the eyes of all Frenchmen, for the ‘ Military Glory’ of France. 
That is why it is on their shoulders (Marshal Petain and General 
Weygand) that the real responsibility of the Armistice rests.” 


In this case it would have been particularly interesting 
to know what M.M. Jeanneney and Herriot said, and the 
phrases which M. Lebrun draped his intention to surrender. 
It should be remembered that M. Reynaud was responsible 
for Marshal Pétain’s inclusion in the Cabinet, and that he, 
himself, had made General Weygand Commander-in-Chief. 


THE town of Hastings is proposing to swallow the better part 
of the »territory administered by the Battle Rural District 
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Council. This, if it were allowed, would add 
— 27,000 country dwellers to the town and would 

totally incorporate 15 parishes into the urban 
system and would break up five others, among them Brede 
and Ewhurst, which are in the very heart of the county. 
Hastings was once a Cinque Port, but the town has no claim 
to be a county centre, its interests have always been purely 
maritime ; once they were naval defence and fishing, now 
they consist in letting lodgings. There are no industries, no 
market, and the only connection of the town with the land 
behind it is that trains, charabancs and buses rush through 
the “ stilly woods ”’ and fields on their way to the beaches. 
That, we may say, is the fate of much of Sussex, for Worthing, 
Brighton and Hastings are very near London, and Sussex 
villages have to see the procession on weekdays and Sundays. 
Hastings has already drained the little Sussex rivers of much 
of their water; it is looked upon with anxiety. And the new 
plan shows that Sussex has good reason to be anxious, for the 
boundaries proposed are drawn without the smallest regard 
to local amenities. Ashburnham, for instance, is divided 
from its church. But the dethronement of Battle is the most 
detrimental proposal made. This ancient town dates from 
the Conquest. It is the Capital of a Rural District. Petty 
sessions are held there, it has a large cattle market and it 
has a number of rural industries. This place it is proposed 
to urbanise. Why, the very stones of Battle Abbey protest 
against such destruction. We will not go into further detail, 
though there is plenty more to say, but we have referred 
to this project because it is typical and because Sussex is a 
very much threatened county. The seaside towns have 
an altogether swollen idea of their place in the economy of 
our England. 


THE word “crisis” is on all the headlines and it is | 


variously used. This is what Skeat says about it :-— 


Crisis Crisis—a decisive point or moment (Greek) “ This 
hour’s the very crisis of your fate,” Dryden, Spanish 
Friar (Todd’s Johnson) Greek crisis, a separating, discerning, 
decision ; crisis, to decide, to separate ; cognate with Latin cernere, 

to sift. 


Skeat : Etymological dictionary. 


Loosely used in headlines, this word seems to have come to 
mean that there is serious trouble. ‘‘ Crisis in the mines” 
does not at all indicate that anything is being settled. 


add INTO CHAOS IN INDIA 


oul ; 
be Our present Government is perhaps to be congratulated on 


rede | having nearly accomplished a miracle, viz., the conversion 
inty, of a sub-Continent (described as the finest part of Asia) into 
Jaim | 4 Single Kingdom. But a conjurer cannot dwell on his 
rely mysterious movements, and the Government found it neces- 
now | sary to hurry on a decision which affects 400 millions of His 
;, no Majesty’s subjects, rather than continue a discussion where 
land | the cons so much outweigh the pros. No one knows India, 
ough and the man who professes to, whether British or Indian, is a 
shes, | self-proclaimed impostor. 

1ing Consideration of this great question began years ago at 
issex | the Round Table Conference which included many Indians 
lays. and the Secretary of State of India and his advisers. I was 
nuch | able to point out that not a single member could answer six 
new | ¢lementary questions about the Indian peoples, and was 
tthe | informed by the India Office that such knowledge (elementary) 
gard | Was not necessary for those who were framing a new constitu- 
ided | tion for India! Can it be wondered at that the present 
nost | Government skipped all the fences, and is now approaching the 
irom | Winning post—or— ? ica ; , 

etty People in England and India like to think of this great 
d it | area as one with a splendid past to which its people cannot 
osed | teturn owing to alien domination, but there has never been} 
test | autonomy in India, and it is certain there never will be. | 
tail, | How could it be otherwise ? There are 220 different languages | 
rred | Written in thirty different characters, and this gives an idea |” 
is a | Of the various races which form the population ; and their | 


{ 


iave | imterests are mostly antagonistic to each other. I have yet | 


rd 


y of | to meet the Britisher or Indian who can name even a quarter 
of these races and languages or describe half the religions. A 
teally representative assembly would qualify for Babel or 
Bedlam. Most of the inhabitants belong to the same great 
t jg | division of mankind as we do: they are Aryans: but in the 
south there are Dravidians, who perhaps are the only ones 
who can claim to be aborigines : unfortunately they are, as a 
This | rule, of a lower type than the Aryans. 
anish Though Hindustan has never been autonomous, it has 
ing, | for a great many years been under one rule, usually that of a 
mere, | Muslim invader. For a long spell the Moghuls were in power, 
but in the latter part of the 18th century, after the Persian 
"y. Nadir Shah had sacked Delhi, their power was breaking up, 
and the state of India was the most terrible of any country 
> to | with a claim to civilisation: Provinces had fallen away from 
eS the Imperial throne, some to become independent under 
usurping Satraps *: ‘‘ the land was full of smoke of burning 
* E.g. Hyderabad. 


a 
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homesteads and the reek of innocent blood.” That period 
was well named “ the Great Anarchy.”’ 

This was the state of affairs when Clive and the British 
came north after settling French ambitions in the south. 
There is no occasion to write the history of our progress, but 
it is desirable to give an idea of the improvement attained 
during British occupation. A Russian (Katkoff) well expressed 
it nearly a century ago in the Moscow Gazette, and no Russian 
at that time was inclined to flatter us. He wrote: “ The 
English in reality have been the saviours of India. During 
whole centuries the history of India presents one continual 
spectacle of murder and devastation. The bloody era 
closed with the occupation of the country by the English, 
whose rule has been incomparably more mild, humane and 
just than any government under which Indians have ever 
lived.” 

I have mentioned the 220 languages of India—English is 
not one of them—yet all negotiations and discussions have 
taken place in our language. Truly baboodom has come into 
its own, and our countrymen and our Government accept the 
10,000 horse-power English of Lower Bengal as representing 
the opinion of Hindustan. But English does as well as any 
other tongue—I could read, write and talk three of their 
languages, and there are 250 million inhabitants with whom 
I could not exchange a word—so all talk of a Parliament is 
absurd. A well-to-do Punjabi Hindu complained to me of 
the increase of bribery and corruption since the removal of 
British officials—I asked him why he and his friends left all 
the talking to Bengalis whose statements were accepted in 
England as the views of all India. He said, ‘‘ You have put 
us in a difficult position—we are loyal men: if I support the 
British Raj I find myself in opposition to the Government of 
India and your Government at home! What can we do?” 
“ But,” he added, “‘ a few weeks after your actual departure, 
those talkers will not be heard.” 

During my lifetime the population of Hindustan has 
increased by 200 millions: this is hardly evidence of oppres- 
sion or despotic rule: it is the result of a wonderful adminis- 
tration by able and devoted men through whose efforts peace 
and order followed rapine and devastation. Railways, roads 
and thousands of miles of irrigation canals prevented famine 
and minimised dearth—sanitation and hospitals checked 
epidemics—cholera and even plague. Thuggi, dacoity, 
infanticide and “sati” (immolation of widows on_ their 
husbands’ funeral pyre) ceased ; and the rapacity of banias 
(money-lenders) and vakils, the blood-sucking vampires who 
live on the ryots,* was limited. District officers spent five or 

* The significant word “‘ raia ’”’ means “ protected.” 
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six months in the year touring their vast areas: they were 
accessible to all and trusted by all. Administration of justice 
and collection of revenue were a small part of their work ; 
everything necessary to make life worth living for the millions 
entrusted to them was their business, and there was peace and 
contentment in the whole land. The office of Press Com- 
missioner existed, but was ridiculed as such a thing as sedition 
was unheard of. This Government was the cause of great 
wonder and admiration, because in proportion to the vast 
population the number of British troops and officials amounted 
to a mere handful. 

In this sub-continent, if you are free to travel, you can 
find any climate you like, and the type of inhabitant varies 
with the climate. Parts of Bengal are almost waterlogged, 
and the damp heat is enervating: you must not expect to 
find physical energy there; but there are people leading 
sedentary lives, who make the passing of examinations their 
chief object in life : among them are a great surplus of qualified 
but disappointed lawyers: there is not room for all, and the 
disgruntled ones find less wholesome occupations. But in 
spite of Western education they are not leaders, for whom it is 
better to search in a more bracing climate, where men with 
character and personality are to be found, though their 
attainments in western education may be insignificant. 

In: India caste makes inexorable claims on every man: 
each is born to a certain calling in life and nothing can change 
it, and so it comes to be true in India that some men are born 
leaders—they take it as a matter of course, and their people 
accept them. Among such can be found men of experience 
and sufficient education to lead and rule, not India, but a 
restricted portion of it. The chief difficulty lies in certain 
Indian characteristics. The British trust Indians and the 
Indians trust the British, and both are right : but nothing on 
earth will make Indians trust Indians, and again they are 
right. The explanation is that a century and a half of inter- 
course has taught Indians that honesty is the only policy in 
dealing with Britishers, but they have a very different code in 
dealing with each other. In administration there is another 
danger. With us nepotism is considered a fault that dis- 
qualifies any mani for a position with patronage. But Indians 
look on “ bhaibundi”’ (which is nepotism at a thousand per 
cent. premium), as a cardinal virtue, and it is the duty of every 
man to exercise it without fail: to neglect this is a crime. If 
there is an appointment to be filled; a relative must get it 
without regard to his qualifications. An example has recently 
been given by Mr. Nehru (as he is called) who is reported 
to have appointed his sister as the Indian representative 
at some Embassy. He appears to have lost no time. 
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A great deal of information about India and the time of 
anarchy it went through, can be obtained from the writings 
of Keene, a member of the Civil Service, who ended his career 
as Senior Judge at Agra in the seventies, and who made a 
great study of Indian history. After referring to the Great 
Anarchy he wrote: “and much the same would even now 
arise if anything should occur to cause the disappearance of the 
employees of the British Government.” He was a true 
prophet: already we have a sample of what will happen. 
Massacre and bloodshed in Eastern Bengal and Behar— 
atrocities in Calcutta, Patna, Hissar and Rohtak, Amritsar, 
Lahore, Delhi and many other places—the writing is on the 
wall for us to see and note. 

Let us consider some of the consequences of our abdication 
and shirking of our responsibilities—quite apart from the 
wealth of India—how much did it add to our strength and 
prestige as a great power? India provided 2} million volun- 
teers to fight in this war—the only volunteers that fought, 
and right well they acquitted themselves. Were they fighting 
for India? Never: they fought for the British Raj and its 
King, and they know no other loyalty. The country that can 
produce 2} million volunteers to fight thousands of miles from 
their homes has great possibilities if conscription were imposed 
in time of emergency. Twenty millions would not be an 
exaggeration. This fact placed us on a level with Russia and 
the U.S.A. with their boundless resources, but like a petulant 
boy we are throwing India away. By doing so we are betray- 
ing all the fighting races who have served and are still willing 
to serve the British and the Commonwealth. Much the same 
treatment is accorded to Rulers of the Native States, who at 
every time of need have contributed men and money as well 
as their own personal service to show their loyalty to the 
Suzerain Power. They, too, have been left in the lurch, and 
Britain has disregarded agreements in order to indulge in a 
needless and silly gesture. 

Evidence of the trust in British fair dealing was given 
me by a friend who is director of one of the banks with many 
branches in India. He said that during the war many Indian 
banks were started with really big and able Indian men backing 
them. Every branch of his bank had numerous Indian clients, 
and recently he went to India to see the results of the intro- 
duction of Indian banks. He found that in no single case 
had any of their Indian clients transferred their accounts to 
an Indian Bank! Having worked in India most of his life, 
he made it his business to move among the trading 
classes in different parts of the country. In old days 
they were always ready to criticise or throw a stone 
at the British régime: now they are full of apprehension 
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and ask where can they look for security or justice! 
These men appreciate now what Pax Britannica stands for 
and they want no change. 

When we decided on the great surrender (and the Con- 
servative Party is not guiltless in the matter), the authorities 
ought to have known that agreement could not be expected 
in such a plum pudding of peoples, so their making a condition 
that India should decide on its own form of government only 
meant endless postponement of any settlement. It was up 
to the Government to decide on the best government, appoint 
officials, and then to withdraw with some dignity. Instead 
they dismissed British officials from all important posts and 
gave all authority to an interim Government by Congress. 
They remained as helpless onlookers to take the blame for 
the hopeless confusion which has resulted. 

Very few Viceroys have ever had first-hand knowledge 
of India before they arrived there, but they were men of 
judgment and formerly had a council of experienced men to ad- 
vise them in every department; now they have no advisers. This 
gave the opportunity for a man of no significance born and 
bred in a newspaper office in Madras to start the cry of 
Pakistan. During my 40 years in India, serving with Muham- 
madans from all parts, and with Muhammadan servants, no 
such claim to partition was heard or thought of. There were 
tuctions on fast days and feast days between Hindus and 
Muslims, but they were local and sporadic: now, owing to the 
absence of any real government, the cleavage between the two 
religions has been allowed to become so important as to require 
the division of the country! Followers of the prophet are 
not in a great majority anywhere—but, with the Punjab ruled 
entirely by them, it is well to remember that to the west their 
co-religionists extend through Afghanistan, Baluchistan, 
Persia, Irak, Arabia, Egypt to Morocco—and if no pressure 
comes from that side (Afghanistan has already made demands) 
there is the old bugbear Russia waiting his chance ; for what 
we throw away some other power will pick up. Autonomy 
for India is a vain illusion. 

India produces much that is needed in this country, and 
takes many of our exports—all the presidency towns have 
great business houses that maintain the trade and own 
factories, mills and even railways. Does our Government 
owe nothing to these men whose brains and business aptitude 
have helped to build the great dependency? They are left 
to whatever may befall them under a government which will 
certainly discriminate against them in legislation, and under 
which their security will be doubtful. 

Let us sum up the achievements of the ignorant men who 
are responsible for this great blunder :— 
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(a) The 400 million inhabitants of the peninsula condemned 
to a repetition of the Great Anarchy.* 

(b) The betrayal of all the loyal fighting races in India, 
who with their fathers and grandfathers have been ready to 
give their lives for the British Raj. 

(c) The same betrayal of Indian States whose rulers’ 
loyalty has always been beyond praise. 

‘(d) Callous disregard of the work of British heroes of the 
past who have spent their lives in India, and in very many 
cases gave their lives for it. All is forgotten and all memorials 
and even cathedrals left to those who have no interest in 
them. 

(e) The reduction of Great Britain and the Commonwealth 
to the position of a second-rate power. 


All this has been done in order that a gesture should be 


made to show our inaptness to rule. And the time chosen 
for discarding the wealth and strength of India is rather 
unfortunate, for Mr. Morrison has just announced that in the 
autumn our country will be faced with economic disaster. 
Let us be agreed about one fact : we thoroughly deserve it. 

A few remarks about three of the chief Indians whose 
agitation has resulted in the present situation. I allude to 
Mahatma Gandhi, Pundit Nehru and Mr. Jinnah, as they are 
called. They have several things in common: (1) All are 
Westernised and have discarded the mode of life of their own 
country. 

(2) All have assumed names and titles. 

(3) All have newspapers and know the value of the Press 
to a*politician. dee 

(4) And all are politicians rather than Statesmen. 

. Mahatma Gandhi’s name is Mohan Dass Karam Chand 
and his people belong to the bania (money-lending) fraternity. 
The title Mahatma merely conveys Expert or perhaps Pro- 
fessor. Gandhi may or may not be his birthplace: it is not 
his name. He is quite at home in Bond Street, but became 
a stormy petrel and took up the case of Indians in Natal: 
then transferred his attention to India, and founded the 
Chadar cult and hunger strikes. 

I take off my hat to a consummate actor. 

Pundit Nehru’s name is Jowahir Lal. He and his family 
are lawyers. He was shut up for a long time for sedition ; 
but the Authorities, on realising that there is no such thing 
as nationality or patriotism in regard to the peninsula, accepted 
sedition as a substitute, and so Pundit Nehru, as he is called, 
was exalted and is the leader of Congress. Nehru is the name 


* Moslems celebrated Independence Day itself (August 15) by a great 


Pogram, burning the whole Hindu quarters in Lahore and driving thousands 
out of the city. 
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of his village not far from Allahabad. As an exponent of the 
law he is entitled to be called Pundit. 

Mahammed Ali or Mr. Jinnah (a new Moslem name to me) 
was born and bred a newspaper man in Madras—where he 
was a kind of Beau Brummel with a multitude of cravats. 
He is perhaps vain, but is plausible and has address. I 
can’t say whether he speaks any Indian language,* but he 
certainly knows nothing of Punjabi ; yet his ingratiating man- 
ners have landed him as Governor-General of Pakistan ! 

All three are men of words rather than deeds. They 
have now the opportunity of proving themselves. I have 
many Indian friends whom I respect and admire, but they 
don’t come out of the same box as these fiddlers who have 
made the British Government dance to their tune. 

It is worth mentioning that while Mr. Attlee was painting, 
in roseate hues, the happy state of pleasant: anticipation in 
Hindustan and Pakistan, there were some twenty cases of 
communal outbreaks in Calcutta alone, so that while he was 
speaking the writing on the wall was being underlined ! 

Sir Stafford Cripps, having been to India, had acquired 
the little knowledge that is dangerous. It takes many yeaxs 
residence in India to realise one’s own ignorance. He spoke 
of India as a continent it is true, but both he and Mr. Attlee 
made the great error of speaking of the inhabitants as if they 
were one nation, instead of a number of peoples who, without 
a ruling power to maintain order, may be relied on to spend 
their time fighting each other. 

Pakistan, with the five rivers and thousands of miles of 
canals, possesses the grain reserve of Upper India. If one 
of these Dominions decides on absolute independence in 
years to come, it is safe to say the other will not. Two 
Governors-General is a great mistake. Many services and 
responsibilities, especially foreign relations, these dominions 
ought to have in common, and one Governor-General might 
hope to guide them aright. 

The passing of the India Independence Bill did not take 
long in either House, but members showed that they were 
very conscious of its grave importance. Government 
Ministers patted Mr. Attlee on the back, and all preened 
themselves with Pharisaic self-righteousness. The attitude 
of the Opposition was a grudging approval. One member to 
justify his support said that a few months ago the situation 
was dangerous: he was of course alluding to the massacre 
of Hindu villagers in Eastern Bengal by Moslems, and the 
retaliation by Hindus in Behar. The Moslem excesses were 
greatly due to our friend Mr. Jinnah, who, in support of his 


* See Postscript. 
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Pakistan claim, almost preached a Jehad and named the day 
for action. There was no one to check him, and now he is 
to be Governor-General of Pakistan! On whose recom- 
mendation was this appointment approved by His Majesty ? 

To say the situation was dangerous was wrong: there is 
no danger to the British Raj if Hindus and Moslems try to 
exterminate each other : but there is disgrace inasmuch as the 
Government of India had withdrawn its authority without 
being sure that there was anything to take its place. How- 
ever, in both Houses it was understood that the end of British 
Control is a very serious matter: and in fact many members 
derived some comfort from the fact that Dominion status had 
been accepted by both India and Pakistan. 

How did Hindustan appreciate this high minded act of the 
British Government ? The expression of lofty sentiments is 
wasted on British India. We made a great concession, but in 
the far east every concession is attributed to fear or self 
interest, never to high motives: often it is unwise to make a 
concession. 

Let us see how the politically minded Indians reacted to 
this grant of independence. 

Within a few hours of the passing of the Bill the Statesman 
published the following :— 

“It is absurd to assume, as some speakers seem to, that 
either India or Pakistan at present regards Dominion status 
as anything more than an ingenious constitutional device: 
whether the two Dominions, together or separately, will 
remain in the Commonwealth for longer than a few transi- 
tional months is entirely problematical.”’ 

The Hindustan Times says :— 

“Dominion status in form is a temporary expedient 
intended to smoothen the process of transition to complete 
independence.”’ 
ts: How did Calcutta show recognition of our quixotic but 
magnanimous surrender? Its great business centre has for 
years been known as Clive Street. The opportunity has now 
been taken to rename it Subhas Chandra Bose Street in 
memory of the rebel traitor who fought with the Japs against 
us and later tried in vain to undermine the loyalty of Indian 
Prisoners of War in Germany ! 

This is all that comes of a generous action to English- 
speaking Indians: but.there are others—many others—who 
rely on deeds rather than words. 

British politicians and, ideologists have trafficked with 
English-speaking agitators in India, and surrendered this 
great heritage, to its own infinite harm and danger, with the 
consequent loss of honour as well as power to Great Britain 
itself and the Commonwealth. J. GIBBON. 
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P.S.— 


At the very first meeting of the Pakistan Assembly at 
Karachi on August 11, a Hindu member began to speak in 
Hindustani: he was promptly called to order by Mr. Jinnah, 
who had been elected President, and was informed that the 
language of the Assembly was English! What a farce ! 

On the 15th the Dominions of India and Pakistan assumed 
their powers with full ceremonial amid acclamation and 
rejoicings at Delhi and Calcutta. Hindus and Moslems joined 
in manifesting good will, and it appeared that in India the 
occasion might lead to an end of communal discord. 

In Karachi there was the same state and ceremonial but 
less enthusiasm: another form of celebration was held in 
Pakistan involving careful organisation. At Lahore the 
whole of the Hindu quarter—some 500 houses were burnt 
and many in the Anarkali bazaar destroyed: in the Amritsar 
district five Sikh temples were looted and destroyed and 
certain Sikh villages attacked, causing a heavy list of casualties. 

These organised outbreaks on the establishment of Moslem 
tule amounted to nothing less than a declaration of war 
against Hindus and Sikhs alike. 

As in the case of the massacre in Eastern Bengal the 
initiative was taken by Moslems. In Eastern Bengal the 
atrocities took place on or very near the “ day of action” 
announced by Mr. Jinnah. The Lahore and Amritsar district 
outbreaks occurred when he was elected Prime Minister, and 
later appointed Governor-General. 

These coincidences seem ominous. 

At the moment the confusion could not be worse. Punjab 
trains are not running and communication between Delhi, on 
the one hand, and Lahore and Pindi on the other, is cut off. 
We have to go back to the mutiny go years ago to find such a 
state of things. 

Truly a return of the “ Great Anarchy ” as Keene fore- 
told is already the consequence of this gesture of ignorant 
ideologists. 
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THE Johannesburg Siar recently commended a proposal by 
Senator E. H. Brookes for a Round Table Conference of all races 
in the Union to draw up a programme for the next ten years. 
Senator Brookes pointed to the continued deadlock between 
the Government and the Native Representative Council ; the 
friction with the Indians ; and the fact that many educated 
coloured persons were turning, in despair, to Communism. 
His proposal has almost no chance of acceptance. And yet 
the forthcoming elections will turn largely on the colour 
problem. 

The Government and the Nationalists are now busily 
preparing for the General Election. The date is not known, 
but will probably be some time in 1948—presumably after the 
next session of Parliament. It will be virtually a straight | 
fight between General Smuts and Dr. Malan, since the 
Dominion Party is now a negligible quantity and the Labour 
Party continues to shed leaders almost as soon as it acquires 
them. 

The tone of the Government’s campaign has been set by 
the Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of Finance, Mr. J. H. 
Hofmeyr. He is General Smuts’s probable successor; and 
he chose. as his target a speech by Mr. J. G. Strydom, the 
leader of the Nationalist Party in the Transvaal, and Dr. 
Malan’s probable successor. Calling the Nationalists’ appeal 
to colour prejudice ‘‘a token of -bankruptcy,’’ Mr. Hofmeyr 
examined Mr. Strydom’s professed solution of the. “ native 
problem.” This is apartherd—total segregation of all natives 
in areas set aside for them, but with the important proviso 
that they should come out, when required, to work for the 
Europeans—without citizenship rights. 

Mr. Hofmeyr easily showed that there was not sufficient 
land for such a policy, and that it would ruin the country’s 
industries, which could not be run solely on migratory labour. 
The fact is that both parties find it quite easy to criticise 
each other’s policy. But both are weak on the constructive 
side. Mr. Hofmeyr’ s own solution of colour problems is a 
vaguely defined “‘ Christian trusteeship.”” Defending himself 
against a charge of undue liberalism, he was reduced to a 
painful non sequitor. He denied he wanted equality between 
races, because “ all men are not equal.” 

Mr. Hofmeyr’s dilemma is also the United Party’s. 


Liberalism is politically dangerous because the mass of the | 


white voters are illiberal. They find an outright reactionary 
more intelligible than a delicately balanced Christian trustee. 
Fortunately for the United Party, its native policy, despite 
Mr. Hofmeyr, is so obviously mot unduly liberal that 
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Nationalist accusations of encouraging “ equality” and 
“Communism ’’ can carry conviction only to the very 
ignorant. 

Both parties are reduced to performing an elaborate egg 
dance. For the benefit of the Afrikaners, the Government 
denies that it is too liberal towards non-Europeans. For the 
benefit of the English voters, the Nationalists have dropped 
republicanism as an issue at this election. Of the two, the 
United Party has to make more appeasing gestures than the 
Nationalists, because it contains reactionaries and even 
republicans in its own ranks, whereas the Nationalists have 
few, if any, moderates in theirs. 

Formerly a platteland party, the Nationalists are turning 
more and more of their attention to the towns. The reason 
is simple. Only one-third of the 1,300,000 or so Afrikaners 
are now on the land. There has been a gigantic switchover 
in one generation. The target is the trade unions. So far 
the Nationalists have not succeeded in capturing them. But 
as the unions fear the natives almost as much as they fear the 
capitalists, the Government has to walk warily to prevent 
the unions going Nationalist. The unions already have. a 
preponderance of Afrikaner members which only very large- 
scale immigration could upset. 

The United Party’s real weapon against the Nationalists 
is their “black record” during the war. Mr. Hofmeyr 
declared : “‘ During the war the United Party was the bulwark 
in South Africa against the Nazis and their Nazi friends, the 
Nationalists. The position remains . . . the Nationalists are 
now putting on their sheep’s clothing, and doing their best to 
allay apprehension. Don’t be deceived by it.” Thinking 
Germany would win, the Nationalists showed their hand 
more clearly than ever before: their avowed aim was an 
Afrikaner Republic, with the English, and the English 
language, underfoot. The United Party is determined not to 
let them, or the voters, forget it. 

The Nationalists have not only forsworn a republic—for 
this election—but have made a compact with the supposedly 
“moderate” Afrikaner Party under the leadership of Mr. 
N. C. Havenga, who was General Hertzog’s right-hand man. 
But the value of this alliance, in soothing English voters, is 
diminished by some unpleasant facts. The Afrikaner Party, 
despite its ‘‘ moderation,” is closely linked with both the 
semi-Nazi Ossewa Brandwag and Mr. Oswald Pirow’s National 
Socialist ‘‘ New Order.”” Both these groups have lost influence 
and membership since Germany’s defeat. Their potentialities 
for mischief have temporarily evaporated, but the bad taste 
remains. 

When the Nationalists tire of accusing the Government of 
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crypto-Communism, they charge it with muddle and 
inefficiency, and point to the melancholy failure of the 
abortive rationing scheme, the steadily rising cost of living, 
and the failure to provide houses on the scale and speed 
which were promised. There is much in those charges— 
except that the Nationalists have given no indication what- 
“ever that they could do any better. Here again, a really 
constructive programme is the plank which is conspicuously 
absent from both party platforms. Its absence may harm 
the Government more than the Nationalists; United Party 
organisers are chiefly afraid of voters’ apathy when election 
time arrives. Hence the stress on the purely negative appeal 
to ‘‘ keep out the Nationalists.” 

Meanwhile the Government’s appeasement policy takes 
several forms. In order to appease reactionary white voters, 
both Afrikaner and English, practically no steps are being 
taken to stem the steadily rising tide of non-European dis- 
content. The projected native trade union legislation, which 
will outlaw all native strikes and make some native unions 
illegal, is on the contrary calculated to add fuel to the flames. 

The intention to send Mr. Harry Lawrence to UNO, 
instead of Mr. Hofmeyr or the Prime Minister, has amused 
the Nationalists. They do not like Mr. Lawrence ; he once 
attended a Nationalist meeting wearing a Malay fez to find 
out what they were really offering non-European voters in 
the Cape, and they have never forgiven him. But they like 
the idea of his going to UNO, because, as Die Burger remarked, 
if General Smuts had wished to express his contempt for that 
organisation, he could have made no better choice. And 
“contempt for UNO ”’ would suit the Nationalists very well. 

Then there is the current question of South African aid to 
Britain. To announce that such aid would be given, General 
Smuts chose the occasion of the Orange Free State Farmers’ 
Congress in Bloemfontein. This province being a Nationalist 
stronghold, the Prime Minister had to be careful in his choice 
of words. He was. “‘ For our farmers,” he said, “it is a 
question of the greatest economic importance that the British 
market be kept open.” And: ‘ The British people in their 
development concentrated more and more on industry and 
trade, and succumbed to the temptation of not giving enough 
attention to agriculture. . . . You see what happens to-day. 
One of the Great Powers—a country which has played an 
almost unrivalled réle in world affairs—cannot feed its own 

ople.” 
es Genrent Smuts had nothing politically to lose by a speech 
which made no mention of Britain’s immense war sacrifices, 
and which seemed to suggest that what the Nationalists 
gleefully call ‘‘ Britain’s bitter cup” was largely of her own 
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concocting. Besides, the Nationalists themselves are prepared 
to support a loan to Britain ‘if South Africa will gain some 
tangible advantage from it’’—General Smuts indicated 
clearly to the interested parties what form the advantage 
would take. ; 

It is much too early to make election predictions. But 
on present showing, and unless something unforeseen arises 
to tip the balance strongly one way or the other, the United 
Party has a very good chance of being returned to power, 
though with a much smaller majority. Its biggest danger is 
the apathy of its own supporters, who are definitely weary of 
inefficiency and bureaucratic muddle, but who are unlikely, 
on the whole, to vote for the Nationalists, who have no con- 
structive programme. What many United Party supporters 
may do is to stay away from the polls.. The Nationalist 
voters won’t. What would — the Government immensely 
isa good, old-fashioned scare to break up the apathy of United 
Party voters. It would not be surprising if between now 
and the elections it found one. Aware of the possibility, the 
Nationalists have been hinting darkly at a “‘ South African 
Nuremburg ” and the sudden raking up of wartime charges. 

Time will show whether the Government intends to resort 
to such a device or whether it will continue to rely on its 
present methods, which are a mixture of dire warnings to the 
English voters, and appeasement of the Nationalist ones. 

But the real problem goes deeper. The non-European 
masses cannot influence the General Election—though they 
are to be used as a pawn in it. But neither can they be 
prevented from expressing their discontent with their lot, 
with growing vigour. The stage described by the Native 
Affairs Department as “ sullen resentment ”’ has already been 
reached ; it may develop rapidly into something less passive. 
And the hard fact is that even if the Nationalists lose the 
election, and are thus prevented from putting their reactionary 
native policy into practice, the United Party seems to have 


no real native policy at all. ea 
ALEXANDER CAMPBELL. 
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AND NOW BERMUDA 


SINCE the advent of a Socialist Government to power at 
Westminster, one unit of the Empire after another has had to 
endure the trials of a horse ridden by a nervous and un- 
practised rider ; the horse, conscious of its rider’s inexperience, 
itself reflects his instability and lack of control by a restiveness 
and readiness to assume control itself, which in turn provokes 
the horseman at times to actions of needless severity, at times 
to unconditional surrender to his mount. 

The mishandling of the Malay States was an example of 
sheer incompetence, of driving a good-mannered and good- 
tempered mount into a frenzy bordering on panic. The 
hapless people of Sarawak received the iron-fisted treatment 
suitable to a bucking Bronco. In India and Burma the horse 
has simply bolted with the rider. Palestine and Egypt (though 
not units of Empire, are at least of the imperial stable) offer 
spectacles worthy of a Rodeo display, and there is no guarantee 
that Sudan and Ceylon will not in due course follow suit. The 
excitement is contagious ; elements of unrest are everywhere 
stimulated into abnormal activity. And now Britain’s oldest 
colony, Bermuda, has fallen a victim to the all-pervading 
malaise. 

A petition, received by the Colonial Office in November 
1946 from a body styling itself the Bermuda Workers’ Asso- 
ciation, prays for the appointment of a Royal Commission to 
investigate the economic, social and political conditions in 
Bermuda. Of this petition the Governor, Admiral Sir Ralph 
Leatham, observes in a Memorandum which he enclosed when 
forwarding it, that “ apart from 18 signatories it is backed by 
only 2,752 certified votes out of a population of 34,000. It is 
a petition from only a small section of the community. There 
are many responsible people who sincerely believe that it is 
the work solely of Dr. Gordon who is an immigrant from 
Trinidad.” 

To understand the full significance of this comment it is 
necessary to know something of the local pride and the his- 
torical background which Bermudians, both - white and 
coloured, share in common, and of the sentiments which they 
entertain towards the West Indies. To appreciate the 
unlikelihood of any petition genuinely emanating from 
Bermuda ‘ workers” it must also be realised that, if a 
workers’ paradise exists anywhere, “‘ it is here, it is here, it is 
here.”” Unless the Colonial Office marvellously improves its 
technique in handling the mischievous situations, which the 
mere existence of a Socialist Government seems positively to 
provoke in imperial affairs, the prospect of a detonation in 
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Bermuda, having repercussions far beyond the limits of the 
small island, appears unpleasantly probable. 

Separated by 500 miles of ocean from America, her nearest 
neighbour, Bermuda for long enjoyed a freedom from outside 
interference which enabled her to develop a way of life 
Arcadian in its innocence of political and economic strife. In 
the tiny island there was no scope for large employers of slaves, 
and there were no plantations. Coloured labour was employed 
for the most part in a domestic or semi-domestic capacity. A 
close personal relationship existed between a master and the 
few slaves whom he might employ as porters or dock-hands 
in his business, or as gardeners or servants in his house. 
With no history of oppression or ill-treatment, a friendly 
spirit prevailed between the two races, and from their close 
association with a relatively large white community, living 
the normal active lives possible in a non-tropical climate, the 
coloured population attained a degree of refinement, and 
acquired manners and habits which place a gulf between them 
and those of their race born and bred in Jamaica, Trinidad, or 
Barbados. To them the latter with their loud voices, broad 
accents, and rough ways, appear coarse, uncouth, and over- 
emotional. It is these less sophisticated folk, however, who 
have provided in the West Indies fertile ground for the 
coloured agitator and rabble-rouser. And from this source an 
occasional specimen has in the past turned up, like a Colorado 
beetle, unwanted and uninvited in Bermuda. 

To most Bermudians nothing good, unless it be rum, can 
come out of the West Indies and nothing gives greater offence 
than the assumption, so generally made by the British, that 
Bermuda is a member of that congeries of islands. She is not 
a West Indian island. She is not situated in the tropics. 
And she has never ceased to regret that “in the past con- 
siderable numbers of West Indian workers were admitted as 
immigrants. Although some of them came on contracts for 
limited periods, they frequently remained in Bermuda. In 
recent years a policy of excluding West Indian immigrants 
has been applied.” * They never became part of the bi-racial 
family formed through centuries of isolation, and would if it 
were possible be deported to-morrow. Bermudians of either 
race are first and foremost conscious and proud of themselves 
as islanders, and have too strong a sense of local patriotism 
and mutual understanding to wish to call in a third party to 
settle their differences. It is out of character for coloured 
Bermudians to petition an external authority for assistance. 
And quite in character for the few alien dissidents to rally 
round an agitator from their own country. 


* « Economic Conditions, Policy, and Organisation in Bermuda.” Pro- 
fessor J. H. Richardson. 
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If there are reasons for questioning the spontaneity of the 
petition, the grievances, which it purports to express, at first 
sight seem natural enough. It is not until they are placed in 
the context of an economic and political situation which differs 
radically from that prevailing in the United Kingdom that 
they begin to assume a spurious complexion, and to present 
indications of being faked. Charges that there is no Income 
Tax levied in the island, that the Franchise is limited by a 
property qualification, that Social Security is not provided, 
and. that the Trade Union legislation is not fully in line with 
that in England—and these form the gist of the petition— 
sound grave to ears conditioned to Socialist phraseology. 
They sound, however, less convincing when viewed against 
the Bermuda background. 

From the turn of the century, when Americans came 
increasingly to discover the natural attractions of the island 
as a holiday resort, Bermuda developed into a shop window 
and source of retail supply for British and European goods. 
To the beauty of the island was added for tourists the allure- 
ment of being able to purchase Scotch whisky, Harris tweeds, 
Burberry raincoats, French perfumes, Swiss watches, and the 
best glass and china at prices far below those ruling in the 
United States. Provided their purchases were on a modest 
scale they could return home with their prizes as personal 
effects. Then, during the period of Prohibition, Bermuda 
afforded a base from which the bars floating outside American 
territorial waters could be replenished. So profitable was the 
business that a street of handsome new houses in the capital 
of the island is locally referred to as Rum Row. And between 
the two wars Bermuda established herself as a playground for 
millionaires. Untrammelled by notions of ninepence for 
fourpence, unhampered by income tax, and exposed to the 
spirit of ambition and competition radiating from America, 
the islanders doubled, redoubled, and quadrupled their for- 
tunes and presented, as they do to-day, a survival in miniature 
of Victorian England.with Victorian prosperity. 

With the consequence that nowhere in Britain or the 
British Empire have. wage-earners enjoyed for so long the 
experience of genuine full employment. Here without the 
assistance of the Government, the objects for which Trade 
Unionists and Socialists professedly scheme, have been 
achieved. ‘‘ I have never before,’’ observes the Governor in 
his Memorandum, “seen a coloured population—and I am 
fairly conversant with them—so well dressed, well fed, and 
well housed as it is in Bermuda.”’ Such coloured workmen as 
house-painters and masons can to-day count upon earning 
between {9 and {10 a week, the unskilled labourer about £7, 
and part-time domestic servants between £3 and £5. In the 
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words of the Memorandum ‘‘ Labour is to-day well paid at 
rates commensurate with the cost of living. . . . There is no 
unemployment and consequently the skilled and unskilled 
labourer can almost demand the wages he wants and it must 
be remarked that what he is paid is not necessarily a true 
measure of what he gives in return.” Full employment and 
high wages are the product in part of American wealth and 
the ability of business to operate unhampered by the direct 
taxation required for “ social services’ and by the Socialist 
discouragement of profit-making (except for wage-earners), 
and partly of the coloured labourer’s preference, like the 
British coal miner, for buying leisure with surplus earnings. 
Hence, although the density of population is more than 2,000 
to the square mile, and the coloured people, who outnumber 
the white by two to one, persist in multiplying at a startling 
rate, the paradox results of a permanent labour shortage. 
The sea teems with a great variety of delicious fish, among 
which baked and stuffed Snapper or fried Angel fish are 
hardly to be surpassed in flavour. The problem is to find 
labour willing to take the trouble to catch them for sale, 
Although only a small area of land is suitable for cultivation 
(little more than 3,000 acres) favourable climatic conditions 
enable two or three crops a year to be grown. To find the 
labour willing to engage in such ‘“‘ heavy” work it is now 
necessary, however, to call in the industrious Portuguese from 
the Azores. In recent years they have been admitted on 
contracts for only a few years, and between 1937 and I94I a 
virtual embargo was placed on their admittance, since those 
originally allowed in found conditions so attractive that they 
were reluctant ever to depart, and being Roman Catholics 
usually had large families, all the members of which are 
expected from an early age to take a share in the farm 
work. 
In the eyes of some politicians, high wages and full employ- 
ment without Socialism are bad enough, but for a unit of the 
Empire, however small, to flourish socially and economically 
without resort to income-tax and mass franchise, is anathema ; 
it is to deny to careerist politicians the means of competitive 
bidding and of setting class against class, or race against race 
by which to hoist themselves to power. With the war came 
refugees from Britain, an Imperial Censorship Contingent in 
its hundreds, and a host of officials employed at the naval 
base. Many of them had no sooner stepped ashore than their 
voices were raised in shrill protest that Bermuda should flout 
the accepted shibboleths of mass-democracy, that the thrifty 
should not be plundered, unequals not treated too equally, 
and that the many should not be provided for at the expense 
of the few. The coloured people, who in Bermuda constitute 
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the many, received therefore from another and less suspect 
source than the West Indies exhortations calculated to disrupt 
the traditional political and racial harmony of the island. 
They were made income-tax conscious. But as import duties 
did not fail to provide a revenue well in excess of expenditure 
and had the merit of ensuring that the visitors and tourists 
were the principal contributors, and as sugar, tea, coffee, rice 
—the staple foodstuffs of the mariy—were exempt from all 
duties, an adequate pretext for urging the imposition of 
_ income-tax was far to seek. It was supplied by the discovery 
that Bermuda was innocent of “social services’’ and the 
islanders but little conscious of their need for them. 

The discovery is now being made that the community will 
not be coerced into mutilating itself because some other silly 
fox has lost its tail. The issue, as the Bermudians both white 
and coloured see it, is whether a people with a long tradition 
of racial harmony and individual liberty are to be left to mind 
their own business, or to be set race against race in a struggle 
which can only end in mutual disaster. The imposition of 
income-tax would be the signal for the commencement of such 
a struggle ; with the power to levy income-tax as the prize 
and with an electorate two-thirds of which would be coloured 
“ have-nots,’ local politics would acquire a new and intense 
interest of the basest sort. The coloured people are ‘ have- 
nots ’’ only in the sense that, by and large, they are extremely 
ready spenders ; otherwise many of them would by now be 
small capitalists, as some are, and so secure and independent 
that the white population would be hard put to it to maintain 
its position and in even greater straits than at present to get 
service of any kind. In his Memorandum the Governor notes 
that in evidence given in October last to the Arbitration 
Tribunal when engaged in settling a dispute between Long- 
shoremen and Stevedoring firms, ‘‘ It was there stated that 
the coloured people would only buy the most expensive 
materials and goods. The salesmen try to persuade them to 
buy cheaper and better lasting things, but their advice is 
seldom taken. . . . It is quite obvious that the will to save 
is lacking amongst the majority.’’ As it is, coloured people, 
who a generation ago rarely ate meat as a regular thing, are 
now daily competitors for the best “‘cuts’’ and butchers 
complain of difficulty in finding customers for the less expen- 
sive items. 

Bermuda can claim to be one of the oldest existing self- 
governing communities in the world. For more than three cen- 
turies her nine parishes have elected each four members to the 
House of Assembly, but the franchise has always been limited, 
and still is, by a property qualification, the possession of a 
freehold tenure rated at £60 a year. The possession of such a 
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tenure valued at not less than {240 a year is also required of 
any candidate for election to the Colonial Parliament. Only 
since the war has the franchise been extended to women. As 
the constituencies are so small and the electors and elected so 
well known personally to each other, voting has by no means 
been on racial lines, and those elected are probably more 
representative and better trusted to legislate for the common 
good than the average Member of Parliament at Westminster. 
Bermudians are intensely jealous of their constitution. To 
quote again the Governor’s Memorandum: “ It is a system 
which has withstood the test of time and has braught pros- 
perity and, by and large, contentment to the Colony as a 
whole.’”’ It has, however, unforgivably in Socialist eyes, not 
brought the income-tax. And in his reply to the petition Mr. 
Créech-Jones expresses the view that “direct taxation is 
essential, not only to enable import duties to be reduced, . . . 
but to provide the necessary funds for social development on 
modern lines.”” The Secretary of State has had the wisdom to 
‘appreciate that there is a genuine attachment to the present 
constitutional position,’’ and so has “ in the first place at any- 
rate ’’ turned the enquiry over to the Colonial Legislature and 
cemuner his reply until the results of investigation by that 
ody shall have been received. 

On April 25, after a lengthy debate, in which feeling at 
times ran high, the Assembly agreed to the appointment of a 
joint committee of the Legislative Council and House of 
Assembly to examine social, economic and political conditions. 
Mr. H. J. Tucker, who opened the debate, drew attention to 
the fact that throughout his despatch the Secretary of State, 
in saying that the matter was referred to the Bermuda Legis- 
lature, had used the words “‘ in the first instance ’’ a number 
of times. The threat was implicit that unless their recom- 
mendations satisfied him other action would be taken. The 
speaker refused to believe that ‘‘ at a time when Burma and 
India have been given complete freedom and some Dominions 
now enjoy absolute independence an abridgement of a system 
enjoyed for 300 years should be contemplated.” If he were 
wrong, then Bermuda would seek the obvious remedy ; “ many 
jurists consider irreconcilability and incompatibility grounds 
for a divorce.” ‘‘ The Secretary of State,’”’ he also observed, 
‘has, I feel, prejudged this case.” Mr. Tucker was elected 
Chairman of the Select Committee. 

Other members expressed the view that the ‘“ benign” 
Government in England under which the Colony had enjoyed 
self-government no longer existed. “‘ The British Empire is 
disintegrating in front of our eyes.” Mr. J. E. P. Vesey, 
Chairman of the Finance Committee, added that when that 
Committee had once proposed the imposition of income-tax 
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“some of the coloured Assemblymen had blocked it”’ and 
many coloured members of the community had opposed 
extending the franchise to women. There was some surprise 
that such a petition, if truly an expression of local grievances, 
had not been sent in the first instance to the Colonial Parlia- 


ment. Dr. Gordon, himself a member of the Assembly, con- ’ 


sidered that the Governor must feel both “ disappointed and 
impressed ’’ at his Memorandum having not only failed to 
influence the Secretary of State, but at its having been sent 
back and made public. Dr. Cann, another coloured member, 
identified his views with those of Dr. Gordon, and stated that 
when British colonisation in Africa started “ the natives had 
the land and the British the Bible. When it was complete the 
British had the land and the natives the Bible.”’ 

It would be a grave mistake to suppose that, because 
Bermuda relatively to the rest of the Colonial Empire is of 
tea-cup dimensions, the storm now rising can be regarded as 
of equal insignificance. Americans retain their naval base and 
magnificent airfield on the island, and American Senators have 
not hesitated to ask openly that the Colony should be handed 
over to the United States in partial settlement for debts owed 
and likely to increase ; should the Colonial Parliament be 
driven to secede and ask for incorporation in the United 
States, relations between the latter and Britain would be 
considerably embarrassed. As one member pointed out, 
“Without armed force any House of Commons legislation 
compelling such changes in Bermuda would be ignored here,” 
and ‘‘ an armed invasion of the colony ”’ under the noses of 
the powerful American forces stationed there is surely incon- 
ceivable. The importance of Bermuda to the Empire is, 
moreover, out of all proportion to her size ; not only does she 
gather dollars and provide one of the all too few channels by 
which British goods can reach America, but she is a link in 
our air communications which we could ill afford to lose, a 
naval base of first-rate importance, as escort vessels in the last 
war had good reason to appreciate, and a centre at which 
neutral vessels can be collected in war-time for examination 
and the enforcement of the censorship and system of navicerts. 
Here diamonds valued at millions of pounds were transferred 
for safety while the war was waged. Here in peace-time is one 


of the few colonies outside the tropics where sun and warmth 


can be enjoyed throughout the year. And here is one of the 
few places in which members from the dollar and sterling areas 
can mingle while on holiday in friendly intercourse. 

It will be a tragedy, if what the aggressive utterances of 
American Senators could not achieve should yet be effected 
by the racial fanaticism of an immigrant coloured doctor. It 


is noteworthy, as the Governor pointed out in his Memorandum, ~ 
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that all coloured members, who were appointed to the Labour 
Board, were dismissed from the Bermuda Workers’ Associa- 
tion (of which Dr. Gordon is President) shortly after receiving 
their appointment. In His Excellency’s words, “‘ Apart from 
matters of a material nature to which there are insuperable 
obstacles in the way of rapid progress, the crux of the problem 
is largely racial.”” And what exasperates Bermudians is that 
it is raised and exacerbated by outside sources. Meanwhile 
Bermuda’s real problem is how in the absence of anything 
approaching want, and with carrots so abundant, to find 
incentives which will stimulate the coloured population to 
greater exertion. 

Mr. Creech-Jones, however, has no helpful advice to give 
on this point ; instead he is concerned to point out that the 
Bermuda Trades Union Act “ falls short of Trade Union Law 
as it now stands with the repeal of the United Kingdom Trade 
Disputes and Trade Unions Act, 1927. . . . I must continue 
to press for the bringing of Colonial Trade Union legislation 
into line with modern opinion.” As, in the United States, 
legislation is being framed to check the tyranny of the Trades 
Unions, this, like his other pressures, could scarcely be more 
ill-timed or supererogatory. Bermudians, uncowed by punitive 
taxation, food and fuel shortages, and the frustrations imposed 
by an interventionist State upon industrial and individual 
freedom, have learnt neither to tremble nor obey at the fiat of 
theorists bent upon subverting democracy by mass-franchises 
into plundocracy. They repudiate the poisoned cup, proferred 
with threats. In the words of one Member of the Colonial 
Parliament, “‘ We are not going to have any coercion or 
threat from somewhere else.” Beggars, unless parted early 
from their mounts, are proverbially fated to ride them to 
destruction. Bermuda, however, is unlikely to be the last of 
a restive “‘ string ”’ ; after her there will be next Newfoundland 
whose National Convention has voted to send a delegation to 
Washington, to reassure, and, if Mr. Zik is to be believed, 
Nigeria too is a starter in the Empire Disintegration Stakes. 


E. LA MoTHE STOWELL. 


“SPANISH EMERGENCY”? 


TENDENTIOUS newspaper reporting—i.e., ‘‘ Seek only what 
your paper wants, and ye shall find it ’—doubtless existed 
even before Noah put in that nice bit about the dove and the 
olive branch. But never in liberty-loving Britain can it have 
reached such sinister proportions as to-day. Is it national 
policy dictated, or mere herd instinct, which causes so many 
of our popular newspapers to publish nothing but abuse of 
certain foreign countries from their ‘‘ special correspondents ”’ ? 
Truth, having many facets, must in wartime give way to 
propaganda. But surely now we have reached the stage when 
a wider outlook may safely be taken ? 

Six months ago I went to Spain in search of the Spanish 
“Crisis” ? about which I had been reading, off and on, ever since 
Franco came to power. UNO had just issued its ultimatum 
against the Spanish régime, and once again it appeared that 
the moment was at hand for the Spanish workers to arise and 
overthrow their brutal masters. I was going out as an 
individual, without the backing of any big newspaper combine. 
Friends warned me I was taking a big risk. “ If the Crisis 
comes to a head suddenly, you may not be able to get home 
before they start shooting in the streets.”” That was what 
they said last January. 

And now that I have come safely home, I am asked only 
one question. ‘‘ Did you see the Spanish prisons? How 
many political prisoners are they still keeping shut up?” 
When I say I do not know, my interlocutors lose all interest. 
Nobody wants to hear about anything else—for instance, 
about Auxilio Social, the social help scheme which operates 
all over the country. Or about the 218 (up to date) new 
model villages built on sites devastated in the Civil War. Or 
about the increase in irrigation and tillage. Or about. the 
three sizes of loaf, in inverse ratio to your income. Or about 
“‘ Colonizacion,”’ which divides up land and gives every help 
and encouragement to the small farmer. Or about the new 
industrial schools. These things are going on unknown to the 
average British reader, and his mind has been conditioned to 
disbelieve in them: The only thing he does believe is that 
there are many political prisoners. 

Let me confess that I did not try to see any prisons, 
though of course I could easily have done so. What use are 
such conducted tours? It must be obvious that in any 
country, including our own, visitors to prisons are allowed to 
see only what the authorities consider it desirable they should 
see. I doubt whether foreign Press correspondents are 
encouraged to roam at will, unaccompanied, over Dartmoor 
and ‘‘ the Glasshouse.”” They can, however, conduct all their 
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investigations in slums, sweat shops and doss houses, talking 
only to individuals or groups with a grievance—to unemployed 
and unemployables, intellectual dissentients, Welsh or Scottish 
autonomists, Social Crediters and the like. But I fancy that 
if they consistently represented these minority aspects and 
opinions as the norm of British life, they would soon be asked 
to leave these shores. In fact they might receive shorter 
shrift than the consistently hostile critics of the Spanish 
set-up. 

For my own part, I was agreeably surprised by the com- 
parative normality of life in Spain to-day. When I asked the 
Spaniards about the Crisis they said : “‘ What Crisis ? Perhaps 
you, belonging to the foreign Press, can tell us about it?” 
I found, instead, a general feeling of relief that the worst of 
the wartime shortages of food were lessening—the olive 
harvest this year promises to be a record, home-grown wheat, 
maize and beet sugar well over last year’s figures, coal still 
very short, but petrol more plentiful. No starved corpses in 
the street, complaints of monotony of diet more frequent 
than of under-nourishment. Spain, one is reminded, has 
suffered not only from the isolation of World War II, but 
from the most disastrous civil war in history, with no proper 
time to recover in between. Those who think of Franco as 
Germany’s puppet during the former, might ask themselves 
why German troops were never able to attack Gibraltar from 
the rear. While as to the Civil War, was it really the wanton 
destruction by a gang of “‘ reactionaries’ of a peaceful and 
progressive Republic—or was it a “ Crusade ’”’ of liberation 
from a Moscow-instigated reign of terror and chaos? After 
many long (and completely free) conversations with all sorts 
of people, Franquists, Monarchists, Leftists of various shades, 
including ex-anti-Franquists who have now changed over, I. 
came to the conclusion that the latter description is truer 
than the former. That does not mean that I approve of 
everything done then by Franco’s side, nor even that I think 
the régime faultless now. I think it was inevitable then, and 
is undoubtedly the best obtainable now. I think it has 
already made considerable social reforms and begins to show 
liberal tendencies which would increase if outside pressure, 
and the fear of invasion by Spain’s bitter enemies, were 
removed. I see no danger to world peace in the recent 
definition of Spain as a “ Catholic Socialist State”; not 
being myself a Catholic, I can yet see that at least one firmly 
Catholic State is needed in Europe to-day. I get the 
impression that the present Government is aware of the need: 
to raise the general standard of living in a socially backward 
country, and that what it has already achieved is at least, 
worth serious consideration. And I venture to state that any 
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intelligent observer who has lived for six months there and 
travelled up and down, is bound to agree on many of these 
points, or be guilty of unfair reporting. 

As to the evidence on which I base these conclusions— 
well, not primarily on the views of prisoners or exiles, but on 
those of the broad middle belt of the population, whose 
welfare is always so strangely ignored by- the enthusiasts for 
“liberating.” other countries. Then, too, one notes no signs 
in Spain of the slave-State. No one looks over their shoulder 
before answering questions. Builder’s men, football crowds, 
bands of serenading students, lark and shout in the streets— 
a small girl, feeling thirsty, turns on the water main and 
drinks from it—without any police interference. Vast and 
increasing sums are spent annually by the workers on football 
matches and the bullfight. On Sundays and the numerous 
saints’ days you can see them in their thousands parading the 
streets of Madrid and the other Spanish cities—with their 


families well dressed, the babies often in little white coats of. 


rabbit or eiderdown, the girls with their shining black hair 
adorned with flowers and artistic fancy ear-rings. Third-class 
carriages of trains are always packed with apparently cheerful 
country people, whereas in the not-so-distant past not one of 
the peasants ever left their villages. From the windows of 
the said trains you catch recurring glimpses of new white 
concrete irrigation dams, “ fincas’’ (farm buildings) and blocks 
of workers’ flats. True, their number is still insufficient, but 
have we ourselves no housing shortage ? 

The worst existing evil is the gap between low wages and 
. high prices, and this affects worst a large body of office 
employees, particularly Government employees. These get 
none of the special allowances of factory, domestic or farm 
workers, whose interests are moreover watched over by their 
representatives in their Gremios or Syndicates. We may not 
care for this kind of ‘‘ vertical Socialism,’’ but on the whole 
I think it suits the majority of Spaniards better than the loose 
Liberalism promised by Don Juan in his recent manifesto. 

“ Then why,” you a “will Franco not hold a general 
election on British lines ? ” i 

Because Spain is not Britain, and her history and 
geography are entirely different. In Spain a small, even a 
very small minority, experienced in underground methods of 
‘stirring up trouble, and having powerful allies outside the 
country, might, if they were given the chance, plunge not only 
- Spain but the whole of Europe into war, into chaos and ruin 
again. That is the answer, and it is one we should ponder 
well before dismissing it as an idle nightmare. 


SYLVIA STEVENSON. 


SPITSBERGEN—ARCTIC ENIGMA 


For the fourth time since it was raided by Allied troops 
during the last war, Spitsbergen has been a matter of con- 
troversy among the Western Powers and Russia. 

To most people little more than a name on the map in 


1939, this Norwegian archipelago is now the subject of 


discussions at a high level in London, Washington, Moscow 
and Oslo, with Russia insisting that she fortify the islands for 
“reasons of Russian defence.” 

Not even microbes can live long in Spitsbergen. Germs 
that accompany the colliers to Ice Fjord every April soon die. 
Even the willow trees are stunted and twisted miniatures 
only 4 inches from roots to topmost branches. Lying within 
700 miles of the North Pole, the ground is permanently frozen 
to a depth of 1,300 feet, except in summer when the top 3 feet 
thaws and the glaciers and unmapped mountains stand in a 
vast bog humming with mosquitoes. In winter the storms 
are so fierce that it is not uncommon for an 8o-Ib. husky sled- 
dog to be blown away—literally blown away. From November 
to March the islands are locked in sea-ice that stretches 
unbroken to the pole. Most of Spitsbergen is still unknown, 
little more than the fringe of the archipelago having as yet 
been explored. 

Why should Russia want to fortify this distant group of 
frigid Islands ? 

The answer is that Spitsbergen is a key to Murmansk and 
Archangel ; indeed, it is well placed for the defence of the 
whole of Europe’s Arctic coast, and of the approaches to 
Russia’s northern shore. 

As an airbase in hostile hands, it could considerably reduce 
the value of American bases in Iceland and Greenland, and 
of Canadian bases in the far north. In addition, Spitsbergen 
is only eight to ten hours flying-time from Canada’s uranium 
mines. 

Spitsbergen’s deeply indented fjords have water enough 
for ships up to the size of destroyers, offering a splendid 
summer haven, and in winter landing facilities for ski-planes. 

In short, Spitsbergen has a prominent place in the present 
conception of strategic bases from the North Polar areas to 
the Antarctic. 

It is the Gulf Stream that gives Spitsbergen its value. 
Its waters, which I have sailed, would be frozen all the year 
round instead of in winter alone were it not for the warming 
influence of a far-flung arm of the Gulf Stream. Along this 
warm arm a ship can thrust through the floe-ice nearer the 
North Pole than from any other direction. 

The first impression when steaming up Advent Fjord 
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between sharp-pointed mountains shoulder-high in ice-fields is 
one of utter desolation. But this impression is ai least partly 
false, for at the top of the fjord lies the little mining village 
of Longyear, its. wooden frame houses outlined against the 
ice and the coal mines high on the mountain slopes behind the 
town. One wanders up the “ main street,’ inches deep in dust 
or mud, and calls on the keeper of the local general store. A 
picturesque individual, he was a storekeeper in the Antarctic 
island of South Georgia before he stepped ashore here at the 
top of the world, wearing loose overalls, thigh boots and a 
scarlet cap, an outfit in which he might have walked out of 
some pirate fantasy. 

During the war, much of Longyear was damaged in German 
and Allied raids on Spitsbergen, when meteorological, naval 
and air installations were blown up and the coal dumps fired. 
To-day the town’s little church is used for concerts as well as 
worship ; the post office opens only when a ship calls; the 
library is as popular among the miners as the pithead baths 
and the swimming bath; there is a school, a hotel and a 
cinema. But despite all this Longyear still gives the impression 
of being hemmed in by nature. The surrounding country is 
harsh, cruel, hungry ; and the only signs of civilisation beyond 
the immediate confines of the mining localities are those of 
previous ventures that have failed. 

At Green Harbour (a harbour in name only) I found the 
old whaling station, the remains of a wireless post, and piles 
of polar equipment that belonged to some Arctic expedition. 
Near a lonely hut an equally lonely grave adds a grim note to 
grim scenery. On the beach an old whaling vessel lolls 
drunkenly, her sides bearing scars inflicted by the floe-ice 
that piles about her each autumn. Everywhere along this 
desolate shore are the immense bones of whales killed up toa 
couple of hundred years ago, when English, Dutch and 
French whaling fleets carried cannon as well as harpoons, and 
the thunder of inter-fleet war rolled along the frozen coast. 
The wrecks of battered whaling ships, groups of graves, and 
here and there the white bones of whalermen long since dead 
bear silent witness to the fierceness of these by-gone struggles. 
To-day the only human beings on this desolate shore are a 
trapper and his wife, who live in a shack built on King’s Bay 
by a polar party half a century ago. Twice a year they 
travel into Longyear by dog-team, carrying with them their 
“trap ’’ and returning with provisions and supplies. 

King’s Bay has been the base for at least a dozen Arctic 
expeditions. From it, in 1925, Amundsen’s air expedition 
took off ; and it was also the base for Admiral Byrd’s polar 
adventure and for the Nobile expedition. Amundsen’s 
memorial there is a rough block of granite.. The last reminder 
of Nobile’s men takes the grimmer shape of piles of petrol 
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tins and food crates used by the party which set out to rescue 
Nobile when his airship crashed on the Ice Barrier 200 miles 
north-east of this terrible land. A mile across the flat, 
desolate tundra stands the iron framework of the hanger built 
for the Amundsen-Ellsworth flight across the Arctic Ocean to 
Alaska. It was from this same island that in the rgth century 
Andrée’s balloon vanished on a crazy flight to the North Pole. 
Just north of King’s Bay the ice of the Barrier is piled into 
fantastic heaps as much as 30 feet high by the pressure of the 
tumbled white ice-floes of the Greenland Sea stretching 500 
miles away to the Pole. 

It seems incredible that this corner of the world could 
serve any other purpose than the limited needs of the northern 
sealing fleets. Yet the Russians say the fortification of 
Spitsbergen is necessary to their safety, that Norway has 
agreed to its joint defence, and that ‘‘ negotiations with other 
Powers on the future of Spitsbergen are not completed.”’ 

And in fact the status of Spitsbergen is very much of 
international interest. After years of argument between 
Norway and Russia over its ownership, the archipelago was 
handed to Norway in 1920 under the Treaty of Paris, which 
was signed oe the United States, France, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Finland and Japan. 
This treaty provided that the islands should not be fortified. 
Russia, who took no part in the negotiations, ignored the 
treaty until 1925, when she at last accepted it. To-day, 
however, the Soviet Union agrees that the Treaty of Paris is 
no longer valid because some of its signatories fought against 
the Allies in the recent war, and because it “ disregards 
Russia’s security and her economic interests.”’ 

Spitsbergen has an economic value to both Russia and 
Norway. Its deposits of marble are useless because some 
little-known effect of cold causes the stone to split along the 
seams when it is taken to temperate climates. But the 
islands are also fairly rich in other minerals, among them 
high-grade coal, which was discovered in 1905. A far-sighted 
American gave Longyear its name, and mining commenced. 
By 1939 Murmansk and Archangel relied entirely on coal from 
the Russian concession at Spitsbergen. During the war the 
islands passed into German hands after the fall of Norway and 
Russia’s Arctic bases lost their coal supplies. Then the 
Allies wrecked the mines and meteorological station ; while 
afterwards the Germans in their turn blew up the installations 
built by an Allied holding force. 

To-day the Norwegian mines are again working at full 
pressure. Before the war Norwegian and Soviet miners 
between them produced 800,000 tons of coal annually. Of 
this total the 2,300 Russian miners cut nearly 500,000 tons. 
If all goes well, the Norwegian mines alone will produce 
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800,000 tons this year, while next year it is hoped that output 
will be larger still. 

Whether the Russian mines are in full production again I 
cannot say. It is known that a party of Soviet mining 
engineers and explorers left Leningrad for Spitsbergen last 
November. According to Norwegian report, the Russians 
have started fortification work at Barentsburg. However 
this may be, it is certain that the future of Spitsbergen is of 
serious concern to at least four governments, for its islands 
form a keypoint in the new world strategy. 

FRANK ILLINGWORTH. 


ENGLISH AND AFRIKANER 
Gone Down THE YEARS. By G. H. Wilson. (Howard Timmin for 
George Allen and Unwin. 15s.) Mr. G. H. Wilson is a journalist of 
many years experience in South Africa. The brother of H. W. Wilson 
the great Editor of the Daily Mail, he comes of a family where writing is 
an undoubted inheritance. His book is a very agreeable one and it 
skims over the long life of the author most pleasantly. Mr. Wilson 
might take the old sundial motto as his “I only mark the bright hours,” 
but he would have to change it to “‘ I only look at what I want to see.” 
This is permissable in autobiography and if a man is more interested in 
little events and ideas than in great ones and if he prefers Afrikans to 
English culture, why that is his own business. Mr. G. H. Wilson has 
not the grasp of essentials that his brother, H. W. Wilson, had. That 
really remarkable man never made a mistake about any public matter 
and he never failed in true greatness of vision. The writer of this book 
is evidently quite of another stamp, he takes life as it comes and follows 
the line of least resistance to the trend of the moment, so that if South 
Africa had become a pillar of the British Empire Mr. Wilson would 
undoubtedly have warmly upheld the British connection. As it is—well, 
as it is he admires the career of John X. Merriman and adores Marshal 
Smuts whose undoubted gifts seem to our author so dazzling as to blind 
him to all else in the South African scene. They would not have so 
blinded his brother, who would have seen past the gifts to the core of 
the man and the situation and who would not have been intimately 
associated with public affairs in the great sub-continent for 50 years 
without understanding them. But such criticism is hardly relevant, 
the book is a pleasant one, full of agreeable stories and sketches and if 
it is rather far astray in more serious matters, the ordinary reader will 
hardly discover this, so carefully are they dealt with. There is one very 
good story about Marshal Smuts, which should be preserved. Here it 
is. Mr. Lamont, the New York Banker, was reading aloud to Marshal 
Smuts letters from American friends. One such letter said: “I am so 


glad you are going to see General Smuts. In our family we always put. 


him, in all reverence, in the same category with two others ; we speak of 
Jesus Christ, General Smuts and Colonel Baker.” On hearing this 
Marshal Smuts said, “So they included Newton Baker, did they?” 
That is a great story, it has a touch of Whistler and Wilde. 


AN M.P.’S WORK 


I was Private Secretary for eight months to a Member of 
Parliament who won his seat in the last election. The work 
was interesting and I was very glad to be instrumental in 
helping all sorts of constituents in a remarkable variety of 
difficulties. Unfortunately, I found the hours of work too 
much for me: I had not the stamina of my chief who thought 
nothing of an eighteen-hour day, into which he packed more 
work than many would accomplish in thirty-six hours. He 
was a professional man and earned his living, besides attending 
long hours in the House of Commons and working hard in his 
constituency during the week-ends. And to those who protest 
against men who are M.P.’s carrying on with their other work, 
I would say that they should take into account the invaluable 
services such men render the country when they bring their 
highly-trained minds to bear on the problems which confront 
the nation to-day. 

The M.P.’s salary has recently been raised to £1,000 a year, 
and perhaps some of us thought it very good pay. But we 
have to realise how much of this money must go on expenditure 
over which the M.P. has little or no control ; and to see that 
a man or woman who tries conscientiously to do everything 
possible to help constituents individually and collectively, 
hardly receives more than a skilled artisan per hour of work. 

Out of this {1,000 many M.P.’s have to pay a full-time 
private secretary. The salaries necessarily vary, but as this 
work calls for highly concentrated effort and considerable 
ability, they probably cost £6 or £7 per week. Such a secre- 
tarial post entails long hours of work, in fact, after leaving the 
office at 7 p.m., I often took my work home at night and gave 
up many week-ends to it. Many M.P.’s keep up establish- 
ments in their constituencies, and this is extremely expensive, 
as they have to have somewhere to live in London as well. 
Then there is the question of transport within the constituency. 
This necessitates in some instances keeping a car. This may 
cost, with garage, insurance, tax, petrol and repairs, say {150 
a year, which does not take into account the initial cost. 
Travelling from London to the constituency is free, but it 
would be impossible to keep very numerous appointments 
without a car, as bus and train services to outlying country 
districts are not what they might be, quite apart from the 
consideration of time. There is also the cost of staying over 
the week-end in the constituency: though naturally this 
would not be as expensive as keeping a separate establishment 
going all the time. Stationery, in these days, is not a incon- 
siderable expense, and the only things an M.P. gets free is the 
franked envelopes which he can send to the various ministries 
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when dealing with constituents’ problems and printed acknow- 
ledgment slips. Every letter he replies to costs 24d. plus 
the cost of stationery and secretarial expenses. I was frankly 
horrified at the totals in the postage book for constituency 
work. How few, how very very few, of the writers to their 
M.P. thought to enclose stamps along with their requests for 
help. Each request (in my experience) will entail an acknow- 
ledgement, and it is most unusual that a case should be so 
simple as to involve only sending the acknowledgement to the 
constituent followed later by a letter giving the ruling of the 
Ministry concerned. Many constituents had thick corre- 
spondence files, and it costs money out of the M.P.’s salary 
to pay for files and other necessary office equipment. 

One well-known women’s organisation started a campaign 
(in fact, two separate ones were initiated during my time) 
which, I should imagine, entailed each Branch Secretary 
writing to the M.P.; no doubt this was a nation-wide effort. 
These requests came in from branches all over the constituency 
and not one secretary thought to enclose postage for the M.P. 
—let alone the cost of the stationery. Yet I have never heard 
that this organisation suffered from any lack of funds. 

As the files increased in number and in cost, I felt ashamed 
that so many English people of all classes and of all income 
groups should so have sunk as to consider that because a man 
had put up for Parliament and had got in (with or without 
their vote or other help), that therefore they should not only 
get his services for help in their personal problems without 
payment, but should not even have to contribute to his heavy 
expenses. Some there were who thought, spasmodically, of 
the cost of postage, and occasionally enclosed an odd 24d. 
stamp. Only one there was who had the thought and courtesy 
to enclose a 2$d. stamp for postage and a 23d. stamp for the 
stationery for every letter the M.P. wrote to him on his case. 
I shall always remember this constituent, as he had worked 
hard all his life and had little enough to spare, but was too proud 
to impose on his M.P., and I am glad to remember that his 
case was one of the many which his M.P. won. 

I have not yet touched on the question of subscriptions. 
Clubs of every conceivable description write for donations, 
that is, they ask the M.P. to become a Vice-President or 
member, or what have you, often enclosing a small booklet 
giving the correct scale of subscriptions which seems all that 
is necessary to qualify for these high honours. Do these people 
never think of the heavy drain on the pockets of their M.P.’s ? 
I might add that, to the best of my knowledge, these sub- 
scriptions are not even allowed as expenses, and therefore, not 
only has the M.P. to pay out many pounds in the course of 
the year, but he must also pay heavy income-tax on the said 
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pounds. His secretarial, office and some other expenses are 
allowed as expenses which he can deduct from his salary of 
{£1,000 before having to pay income-tax on the meagre remains. 
It is my honest conviction that no M.P. as such should even 
be permitted to subscribe to clubs, either for football (rugger 
and association), dramatic arts, music, hospitals and so on and 
so on. The amounts most M.P.’s could afford to subscribe 
would not save these clubs from bankruptcy or otherwise 
affect them, but it is a subtle form of blackmail, as what M.P. 
could refuse to subscribe without the knowledge that he was 
probably losing the votes of the members of that club and 
possibly their families and friends as well ? Should this sort 
of thing affect the question of the nation’s representatives in 
Parliament ? It is an imposition which is hardly fair to those 
comparative few who have considerable private means, but 
to those M.P.’s who are professional men or otherwise work 
for their living, and to those who have perhaps no other 
means than the {1,000 per year, it is nothing short of a scan- 
dalous imposition, and should be abolished. We make a great 
point about drawing on all classes, no matter what their 
incomes, for our Members of Parliament, but the public still 
cheerfully expect the M.P. to have an exceptionally high 
standard of living, and to subscribe liberally all round. 

I have tried to make a case for greater consideration for 
our M.P’s. Some there are, perhaps, who do not earn their 
salaries, but we should not on that account take undue 
advantage of those who do all in their power to justify the 
trust which is theirs. However, hard as it may be on M.P.’s, 
that is still not the most important question. But what do 
we owe to ourselves and to our pride as individuals? This 
question it is which calls for an answer. 

Essential medical services, health and welfare services and 
old age pensions are all very well and desirable, but their 
object, which is to raise the standard of the individual repre- 
sentative of the nation, is defeated if, in taking these national 
services, we allow ourselves to forget individual British pride, 
and begging from prominent people is as bad as battening on 
the country. 

ELIZABETH WALCOTT. 
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ENGLAND REVISITED 
(The Freeman’s Home-coming) 


1947 


AND is this England! Homeland of the free, 

The ancient sanctuary of Liberty ; 

Whose sons and daughters through the war-scarred years 
Endured through blood and toil—through sweat and tears— 
Who stood in lone sublimity and fought, 

Their priceless heritage to save— 

Deeming the silence of the grave 

More dear than peace from arrogant tyrants bought ? 


What voice is this I hear? Not Shakespeare’s tongue 
These bastard thoughts bred from some:alien spawn ; 
This not the clarion voice that flung 

Defiance when the blood-red dawn 

Reflected homes consumed in hell’s own fire— 

By tyranny hailed as Freedom’s funeral pyre. 


Housewives of England, who, uncomplaining 
Scorned even fear with heroic disdain 

While on your homes hell’s torrents were raining 
Through the dread war nights of terror and pain— 
Surely ‘ twas no son of England who slighted you 
And with contumely basely requited you— 

Who won fame inglorious with words foul as pus, 
When he valued you less than ‘‘ A Tinker’s Cuss ”’ ? 


Is this the land of those who blazed the trail 

Of Freedom for mankind—that “ glorious few ”’ 
Against whom outnumbering hosts could not prevail ? 
May God forgive us if we stand not true ! 


Shall we inheritors of Runnymede abide 

In silence, seeing England crucified ? 

Speak again England! Let your voice resound 
Through the seven seas and Empire’s wide domains. 
Let sturdy thought all spurious thought confound 
And Dunkirk’s spirit free you from the chains 

With which your soul is now by base usurpers bound. 
Speak again England! Let your proud banner wave 
From Freedom’s temple—or mark a Patriot’s grave. 


“City OF LONDON FREEMAN.” 


Ss 


CONTRASTS IN SCOTLAND 


As a child I spent nearly every summer holiday in Scotland, 
and I still feel some of the old sense of excitement when 
catching the night train to the north at a London station. 
Times have changed, however, and any pleasure in the journey 
is short-lived nowadays. This year we travelled up to the far 
north of Scotland in a train that seemed to possess few merits, 
and the only emotion left was a black envy of the fortunate 
few who had sleepers. But when the train eventually reached 
its destination all thought of discomfort and weariness 
vanished in the enjoyment of the beautiful morning of cloud- 
less sunshine which lent an unexpected softness to the wild 
landscape. Our journey was by no means ended, and the 
next part was in a jeep which was to prove itself capable of 
performing the most extraordinary feats of mountaineering. 
The first 15 miles were relatively uneventful, but after that 
we left the road altogether and drove straight across the moor, 
for a greater part of the way clinging to the side of the hill 
with a sheer drop down to the river below. The difficulty I 
had in maintaining my seat really rather detracted from my 
appreciation of the scenery we were passing through, and 
when, after about four miles, we eventually came to a halt 
I clambered out with a sense of relief, as I was already feeling 
like a corkscrew, my body having been twisted into a variety 
of quite unnatural positions since the evening before. Ponies 
were Waiting to take our luggage, but we finished the remain- 
ing three and a half miles of our journey on foot. The sun 
was incredibly hot by this time, and the air was filled with the 
scent of bog myrtle and heather, and with the sound of 
running water. We walked rapidly, enjoying the sense of 
freedom after having been cramped up for so long. We 
wound our way up the glen following the river-bed, seeing no 
sign of human habitation, and practically no trees, but on 
either side rose the grey stone and heather-covered slopes of 
the hill, and far away in front, flung out like an enchanted 
barrier, the blue mountains rising one above the other, and 
hiding from human eyes the mysteries that might lie beyond. 
We forded the river, now reduced to little more than a trickle 
by the drought, and rounding a bend in the path came sud- 
denly upon the house, quite hidden until now. It lay under 
the protection of the hill, built of the same grey stone, and 
surrounded by a gently sloping piece of grassland, and behind 
it ran the stony bed of a little burn. Several ponies and a 
cow completed the peaceful picture. The first thing I did 
was to walk a little way up the burn to a small pool lying 
under a waterfall, and there to wash off the grime of travel, 
swimming afterwards in the soft, clean water. Feeling much 
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refreshed I returned to the house and a real Scottish high tea, | pla 
which is a meal which practically knows no equal. hac 

Each day was more lovely than the last, and I have never | ™t 
in the Highlands seen anything to compare with it. Some- infl 
times on waking up and looking out of the’ window it was } sho 
impossible to see anything but a heavy, white curtain of mist, } 4" 
and as it began to draw away, little by little, the whole scene | 
took on a strangely unreal aspect. The Highlands often fin 
have a mystery, an eerie quality which is something quite } 84 
their own, and which can only be felt and not explained, but | °Vé 
the only time I was really conscious of it this summer was } US: 
during the morning mists which were soon put to rout by the } 4¥ 
burning rays of the sun. The fierce, golden light penetrated | &¢ 
everywhere, giving great brilliance to the scene. but although ] tid 
the beauty of the hills was shown in a rather cruder form than the 
usual, it was one which could not fail to delight the eye with } Pe 
its warmth and glow of viyid colour. There was a greater | IC 
friendliness about them than I have ever felt before, for these bu 
hills can be wild and forbidding, troubling the imagination | th 
with their dark, stormy grandeur, and driving home with bu 
almost brutal force the realisation of our individual insig- | 2© 
nificance. ab 

Every day we went down to the river to bathe, glad of the ] t 
opportunity to get cool. A little way from the house there | 22 
was the most wonderful natural pool, the river running first oft 
through a narrow, rocky gorge, and then spreading out into loc 
this deep pool which, also, was surrounded by rocks. It was ot 
a place of extraordinary beauty, and I have never known wi 
anything more perfect than the long swim in the cold, clear } 
brown water, and the lying out afterwards on the sun- j by 
baked rocks, letting the warmth and contentment penetrate § %¢ 
into your very being, filling you with an almost intoxicating ] '© 
sense of happiness in being young and active, and in delight 
with the sun, and the water, and the sweet scents. 

It can be imagined with what reluctance we left. this 
enchanted spot, but the time came to make the journey back 
to civilisation again. I suppose that it was the remoteness of 
the place, with its wildness and solitude, that made it possible 
for a few happy days to completely forget the outside world, 
and to find a quietness and peace of mind which is so difficult 
in the turmoil of ordinary life these days. 

The rest of our holiday was to be devoted to an entirely 
different sort of pleasure, for we went to stay near Edinburgh 
so as to be able to attend a few performances of the Edinburgh 
Music Festival. For admirers of this beautiful city it has 
been a great satisfaction to think that the first full-scale 
musical festival since the war should have taken place there, 
and indeed a lovelier setting could not be found. Edinburgh 
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played up wonderfully to the occasion, and the whole town 
had a holiday atmosphere with trams and buildings decked 
with flags, and everywhere a sense of enjoyment. A large 
influx of visitors puts a strain on any place in these days of 
shortages, but I saw no sign of wear and tear in Edinburgh, 
and everywhere there was the same courtesy, the same feeling 
of welcome, qualities which are by no means always easy to 
fnd nowadays even under ordinary circumstances. The 
gardens were gay with flowers and the fountains played, and 
over it all rose the great towering mass of the castle, reminding 
us of the darker side of Edinburgh’s history, when life had not 
always been as carefree as this. For the Scottish Capital 
grew up in bitter strife and bloodshed, but even when the 
tide of war swept right over the town, destroying as it went, 
the castle remained unconquerable, the proud symbol of a 
people, and so it is to-day, for looking at it we remember the 
indomitable spirit which always made it possible for Edin- 
burgh to rise again, and now to take her rightful place amongst 
the capitals of the world. On all sides there has been nothing 
but praise for the beauty of this city, and indeed I myself 
never lose my wonder and admiration at that lovely skyline 
above Prince’s Street, which always seems like some enchanted 
town in a fairy story, with its line of spires, and battlements, 
and towers rising black gainst the sky. The faint mist that so 
often lies about the city adds to this fairy-like effect, and 
looking upwards at these buildings rising one above the 
other I have had the feeling that this is only a lovely vision 
which will disappear if you try to approach it, as though it 
was built of clouds. This effect was brought out to the full 
by the flood-lighting of the castle which was allowed on four 
separate nights, when crowds poured out into Prince’s Street 
to gaze in wonder at the lovely scene. 

I shall always keep a special memory of each of the 
Edinburgh theatres that I went to. The Usher Hall, packed 
from floor to ceiling with a tense expectant audience, receiving, 
with obvious pleasure, the day’s conductor, Sir Malcolm 
Sargent, whose personality was immediately felt throughout 
the hall. He carried us with him through the whole afternoon 
of lovely music, ruling the Liverpool orchestra with con- 
summate skill, and he was rewarded by the tremendous 
applause that followed each piece. Then came the evening 
at the Empire Theatre, when the Sadlers Wells ballet recap- 
tured for us the erage | fairy story of our childhood, The 
Sleeping Beauty, which has been given a new and unforgettable 
meaning by the grace and colour of the dance and 
Tchaikovsky’s lovely music. At the Lyceum the Old Vic 
presented us with a very different type of story, but no less 
enjoyable, in The Taming of the Shrew. The play was superbly 
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acted, and the humour is timeless, catching the audience up 
in its uproarious wit and laughter. As always with Shake- 
speare, there are many deep and penetrating truths under- 
lying the farce. As a perfect ending to our week at the 
Festival we went on the last evening to the King’s Theatre 
to hear the Glyndebourne Opera Company singing Verdi’s 
Macbeth, and the force of the music gave an added horror and 
pathos to that great tragedy. 

It is impossible for those who were not there to imagine 
the enthusiasm of the audience at every performance, what- 
ever it might be. The theatres and Usher Hall had a com- 
pletely full house each time I went, and the atmosphere was 
electric, for the audience were all determined to enjoy every 
moment of the performance, and the artists equally determined 
to give of their best. It is impossible to over-estimate the 
effect of this spiritual fusion of audience and artists, for with- 
out it, however great the performance may be, it is impos- 
sible not to be conscious that something fundamental is 
lacking in it. The artistic standard of the Festival was tre- 
mendously high, for the majority of the artists were of inter- 
national fame, but in spite of the many nationalities which 
comprised both audience and artists, they all seemed to share 
one over-riding purpose, which was a pride in the Festival, 
and a desire that it should be a success. Thus the Festival 
achieved its purpose of being a great artistic revival, above 
different nationalities and countries. Art and culture are the 
great peacemakers, for each country has its own contribution 
to make towards their greater glory, and in the common enjoy- 
ment of the truth and inspiration of perfect beauty, the mind 
forgets the differences of daily life, being lifted up for a few 
unforgettable moments into the higher realms of spiritual 
fulfilment. In a world where there seems to be nothing but 
failure and bitterness on every side, this Festival has been a 
courageous attempt to give people a new meeting point. It 
would be impossible to choose a better centre for this purpose 
than Edinburgh, for she no longer plays a part in world 
affairs, her stirring history half forgotten in the mists of time, 
but there is about her a changeless quality, a peace and 
tranquillity growing out of memories of the past, and in 
knowledge of her innate strength and beauty. 

The two different parts of my Scottish holiday, each in 
their different way, were extraordinarily refreshing and stimu- 
lating to the mind. The peace and quietness of the one was a 
perfect preparation for the tremendous artistic experience of 
the other, and both will add unforgettably to the golden 
store of memories that Scotland has already given, and which 
have been gathered together since early childhood. 

JANET HARDINGE. 


THE WORTH-WHILE GARDEN 


At Rab’s Corner, as I write this in the last week of September, 
bunches of sweet grapes hang thick on the vine at our back 
door. We owe so rich a gift to the unusual spell of hot and 
dry weather, which without breaking lasted for more than 
five weeks in our part of Hertfordshire. It was a drought 
allright. It had this great advantage from our point of view ; 
it proved that our method of cultivating the soil is good. 

For eight years now we have applied that method in the 
garden at Rab’s Corner. Its rules are simple. First, we have 
banned digging, and therefore we have no use for the spade. 
We do not turn the soil over at all. The top soil remains on 
top always. Therefore, instead of the spade we use the 
Fulcrum, a lever screwed on to an ordinary garden-fork. 
With it we loosen the soil enough to let in moisture from the 
air. That is all. Secondly, we do not bury organic matter— 
manure, compost and the like—the burying of organic matter 
is not allowed, but each year we lay down a “carpet” of 
organic matter. It provides the fertility for which our garden 
has acquired a reputation. Thirdly, we produce a large 
volume of compost—now at the rate of some 40 tons to the 
acre—and we hope to drive production to a higher level still. 
Artificial fertilisers are not in use at all. 

At Rab’s Corner, to sum up, we (1) do no digging ; (2) we 
leave organic matter on top ; and (3) we compost continuously. 
After eight years we have this result : Our heavy soapy clay 
is lost sight of under a top layer of grey-black soil. In that 
top layer we grow abundant crops of various vegetables of 
high quality and possessing a notable resistance to pests and 
infection. Some day we may claim in addition a health-giving 
power in our vegetables. That particular aspect is now under 
investigation. 

The drought this summer baked our native clayey soil into 
iron. Around us the gardens, where irrigation on a large scale 
was not practicable, looked desolate with their burnt-up lawns 
and with crevasses in the ground. Lawnmowers could not be 
used, a shocking thing for people brought up in the faith of 
lawn-mowing on Sunday as one of the mainstays of a respect- 
able family life. Cultivation was out of the question. You 
could not dig that hard-baked iron-hard soil. Not so at Rab’s 
Corner. At the height of the drought we began to cultivate 
several plots for the autumn sowings. I confess to being 
myself surprised by the ease with which the tines of the 
Fulcrum bit into the seemingly impregnable surface. Two or 
3 inches deep signs of moisture appeared. Deeper down they 
increased swiftly.. We obtained so good a tilth that our 
gardener, a stout believer in the old method, let himself go 
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and declared himself ready to start sowing straight away. So 
our method of building up the top soil with organic matter 
has proved its worth. It certainly does preserve moisture in 
the soil. That is why, I think, so many of our trees, shrubs 
and plants kept their fine appearance after weeks of extreme 
dryness, even if we did not water them. That was satis- 
factory all the more, for in older days our particular area, 
because of its lack of fertility, had earned the name of Starved 
Acres. 

When we started our fight for fertility at Rab’s Corner 
we only thought of ways and means to tame the dreadful 
yellow clay, but as each year the top soil became blacker it 
was inevitable that we should put the question to ourselves 
about how to use our creation best. It was clear that at 
Rab’s Corner possibilities had been created to do something 
better than to grow the usual roses and cabbages. I say “ we” 
deliberately, because in this second creative stage my wife’s 
advice became particularly important. I said, ‘“ We have 
done something good. What are we going to do with it?” 
The reply to that question did not come at once. By gradual 
stages it crystallised itself into a desire to prove that a garden 
can pay for itself. We began to make calculations of what 
we saved by not having to buy large quantities of vegetables. 
We got them out of the garden. In addition to the vegetables, 
there was the fruit, of course. It worked out to quite an 
important sum for the year. On top of that was the saving 
in doctor’s bills because of working in the good air. 

Still I was not satisfied. Innumerable people had made 
those calculations before us and were still doing them. Rab’s 
Corner should do better than that. I was convinced you 
cannot make the ordinary garden pay a dividend with cabbages 
or carrots. To make a profit you have to grow crops of 
greater value than those. The fertile soil at Rab’s Corner, 
within the limits imposed by our climate, can grow anything. 
We had to find out what to grow. That meant studying the 
markets to discover: the vegetables in high demand and in 
short supply, and therefore valuable. We made curious 
discoveries. During the war we found that garlic was in 
great demand. London was full of foreigners, many of whom 
were anxious to taste garlic again. A demand for garlic had 
sprung up, and the price, which had been a few pence for an 
ounce, had sky-rocketed to a fantastic number of shillings. 
I had always grown some garlic and kept it. We started to 
grow more. Garlic? We soon were producing many ounces 
of it. We gave them away, but I noted the amounts we should 
have received. I find that in the two years before D-Day we 
could have covered all our outlay on seeds, plants, tools and 
for outside labour and had a profit of quite a respectable 
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number of pounds besides. The foreign soldiers have gone, 
and the price of garlic does not attract the growers’ attention. 
Still I always have a small row to keep the stock. 

After garlic came sea-kale, an ancient English vegetable. 
Two hundred years ago there were plantations of sea-kale 
around London. The stems, blanched in dark cellars or in 
the garden under pots or heaps of leaves, are a delicacy and 
at the right season fetch fancy prices. I fail to understand 
why sea-kale has gone so out of fashion that it is to be found 
in small quantities only, and rarely at that only in the most 
expensive shops. My reason to be interested in sea-kale 
was a particular one. The standard books of reference all 
declare that to grow it well you need a well-manured soil dug 
to a depth of two spits, that is, some 30 inches. Well, at 
Rab’s Corner, as you know, we do not dig at all, and we leave 
all the organic matter on top. We put in several rows of the 
plant. It succeeded. It has remained in the garden since. 
In the summer its clusters of great leaves are ornamental. 
After they have died in the autumn the roots are covered with 
pots stuffed with dry oak leaves. In good time a new growth 
of blanched stems is produced, delicious to eat and worth 
quite a bit of money, because of the demand from the best 
shops. I have not been able until now to market this valuable 
vegetable, because the family gobbles up all there is of it. 
Still we now know how profitable it could be had we less a 
liking for it ourselves. 

Next to garlic we started with artichokes, not the 
Jerusalems, which are tubers like potatoes, but the Globes, 
which grow on tall stems rising out of fine clumps of large 
foliage, an ornament to any border. The Globe was fashion- 
able in the reign of Henry VIII. Anne Boleyn, I have read 
somewhere, loved a pie of ‘‘ artichoke bottoms.’’ English 
plants found a ready sale on the Continent. The French and 
Italians did not know how to grow them. The King’s 
gardeners at Windsor grew whole fields of the Globe artichoke. 
Then, for some unknown reason, it went out of fashion too. 
Finally, the only artichokes obtainable in this country were 
imported from abroad. No wonder that prices were high. A 
single artichoke placed in the shop before the seasonal imports 
fetched, and still fetches, a high price. At Rab’s Corner we 
meet with no difficulty in growing artichokes of good quality 
and early, but again the family consumes the whole crop of 
that delicious vegetable. Apart from the taste, they get 
satisfaction I suppose from the idea that each mouthful is 
worth half a crown. 

Our latest experiment is with dill, a herb which in my 
opinion has a great future because it surpasses parsley, with 
its delicate aroma, and also because it dries off well and may 
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be kept for years in sealed jars without losing any of its 
quality as a medium for seasoning, especially in winter, when 
fresh herbs are so hard to get. We have been experimenting 
too with the potato-onion, an ancient English vegetable, 
which in the olden days could be found in every cottage 
garden. Its great advantage is in the fact that the crop ripens 
early in July, so that it can be dried off and marketed before 
the autumn glut arrives. As you see, at Rab’s Corner we 
have raised the total value of our crops. -We certainly have 
solved the problem of how to make a garden pay. If we so 
desired we could sell our produce for a sum which not only 
would cover our expenses, but also leave a substantial profit. 
Why not, may I ask? In our present circumstances when it 
becomes so difficult to make ends meet, economy, that is, 
the cutting down of expenses, is not enough. New sources 
of revenue have to be found, and there should be no false 
shame in dealing with the problem. 

As I have said, the best profit is made if you can grow 
plants in such a manner that they become marketable before 
the real glut begins. In my view that cannot be done without 
using glass cloches and other contrivances. Space does not 
permit me to discuss them this time. 

JOHN WYNDEN. 
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THE LITTLE BARRIER ISLAND: 
A NEW ZEALAND BIRD SANCTUARY 


THE Little Barrier Island off New Zealand on the fringe of 
the Hauraki Gulf is perhaps the most unique Bird Sanctuary 
in the world, protected as it is by its inaccessibility. Also, 
to stay there it is necessary to have a government permit 
which is only granted to recognised ornithologists or genuine 
students of bird-life. Otherwise ‘“‘collectors” and egg- 
snatchers would be slipping over from the mainland in 
yachts or launches. 

The island is almost circular in shape, being 4:5 miles from 
north to south and 3-8 miles from east to west, with an area 
of 7,000 acres. Mount Hauturu, the highest point on the 
island, is 2,300 feet above-sea level. Deep and precipitous 
forested ravines dissect the island which is entirely mountain- 
ous except for some 15 acres of flat ground on the western side, 
and it is only on the two Boulder Beaches, separated by a 
point known as “ The Spit,” that landing is possible, for 
elsewhere the island is protected from intruders by an almost 
continuous wall of bare cliffs, some rising to over 1,000 feet 
straight out of the sea. Geologists say the island at one time 
was much larger, but owing to the fierceness of the Pacific 
gales on the east side the sea has caused much land to erode 
by degrees. The island is volcanic. At one time Maoris 
lived on what is called ‘“‘ The Flat,’’ and battles took place 
between the inhabitants and invading tribes. There is even 
a record of cannibalism as late as the 1820’s. Much of the 
indigenous forest was destroyed by these early Maoris, and 
kauri gum diggers were also active in destruction of the native 
trees ; besides this, Maoris and timber merchants between 
them were responsible for the felling of many of the valuable 
kauri trees, further destruction being done by the hauling 
of the timber through the bush. As long ago as 1875 at a 
meeting of the Auckland Institute it was proposed that the 
island should be acquired by the government as a sanctuary, 
but negotiations with the Maori owners fell through, even 
although at that time the Maoris had ceased to occupy the 
island permanently. Again in 1894 the Auckland Institute 
urged the government to complete the purchase of the island 
as speedily as possible—the Maoris again prevaricating—for 
with all the delays and setbacks inherent in dealings with a 
primitive race the island would gradually become “less 
suitable for purposes of a preserve.” The government finally 
gained possession of the island in 1894, not without subsequent 
trouble from a recalcitrant Maori. Now no one is permitted - 
to live on the island except the caretaker and his family, but 
(as a caretaker cannot be everywhere at once) the island’s 
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inaccessibility is the birds’ greatest protection, for even at the 
Boulder Beaches it is impossible to land except in calm 
weather. These Boulder Beaches are really formed by two 
opposing currents sweeping round the island and meeting at 
this point during stormy weather—and New Zealand, let us 
remember, is situated in the “ Roaring Forties.’ These 
currents carry with them quantities of storm débris and the 
beaches are littered with tree trunks of all sizes. When 
there is an easterly or north-easterly or north wind blowing, 
the great rounded boulders, which form steep terraces, roll 
up and down with a roar like guns, and any small craft 
attempting to land would simply be dashed to pieces. 

Having made up my mind to get to this famous Sanctuary 
I applied for and received the necessary permit, signed by the 
Minister of Lands himself. I then wrote to the caretaker, 
Mr. Hardgrave, to see if he could accommodate me for a 
fortnight. I had to wait two or three weeks for a reply for 
there is no communication with the mainland except by 
means of a 1$-ton yacht which goes over fortnightly, given 
favourable weather, and I had to allow for consequent delays. 
Everything settled, on January 2 I went by service car to 
Leigh, the nearest point to the island, and about 60 miles from 
Auckland. Leigh is a lovely little place for a quiet holiday, 
well wooded with both native and European trees, and with 
a fine harbour for small boats. At the head of the harbour 
was a magnificent pohutukawa tree (metrosideros tomentosa) 
in a gorgeous mantle of red. This tree loves the sea and rocks 
and the trunk and branches often assume most fantastic 
shapes in their efforts to hold on to a stormy and hard life 
of gales to right of them and gales to left of them. But this 
fine pohutukawa was rooted in a sheltered retreat and 
triumphantly showed itself in all its glory. Here I watched 
a solitary Caspian tern flying leisurely up and down the 
harbour, its.stout red bill pointing downwards, and then a 
plunge at intervals. I had last seen these birds on a sand- 
bank at the estuary of St. Lucia Lake Bird Sanctuary in 
Zululand. Later I saw them frequently in New Zealand. 
Here, too, I heard the Kookaburra (laughing jackass) which 
had flown over no doubt from Kawau Island, 14 miles from 
Leigh, for there Sir George Grey had his country home and 
he had introduced not only the Kookaburra from Australia, 
but the wallaby. Both still flourish, but the Kookaburra 
has spread only to a limited extent, unlike the Californian 
quail, and the many birds imported from England. Fortun- 
ately for farmers the wallaby cannot leap across the inter- 
vening sea. 

The morning after my arrival I rang up to know if the 
yacht would be going over to the Little Barrier. The answer 
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was “‘yes,’’ and a car would call for me. Congratulating 
myself that I was not to be held up by the weather I embarked 
on the cockle-shell of a yacht, sitting in the cockpit on a hard 
board not a foot wide. It was obviously not equipped for 
passenger traffic. With the assistance of a motor engine we 
sailed smoothly down the harbour, but when we reached the 
open sea it was a different story. We bobbed up and down, 
white horses danced on the waves, and a southerly wind began 
to blow with determined vigour. ‘‘ We can’t do it!” said 
the laconic old Scot at the helm—and back we sailed. That 
was a Tuesday and not until the following Monday was the 
wind in our favour, which, all being well, would only give me 
eight days on the island instead of the fortnight I had planned. 
However, one can see a good deal in eight days providing one 
concentrates on the object of one’s search. 

It was an interesting crossing, for soon we were among the 
gannets and the petrels. There was the giant petrel, other- 
wise the “ Nelly ” or “‘ Stink Pot,’’ about which Mr. Guthrie- 
Smith has written so interestingly in his Bird-life on Island 
and Shore. The name “ Stink Pot ” is not inappropriate for 
in self-defence these birds can eject an evil-smelling fluid from 
their bills which can travel several feet. Mr. Guthrie- 
Smith observed these birds closely on Stewart Island and 
while photographing the young in the nest he found that 
they were much persecuted by sand-flies. ‘“‘ Lacking pinion 
protection . . . and leaf-shade too whilst we exposed plates 
on them, the poor chicks were persecuted and so fiercely 
attacked by these insects, that gouts of blood oozed from the 
base of every nestling’s bill.’”’ I also saw sooty shearwaters, 
commonly called ‘‘ mutton-birds”’ because the young birds 
before they have left the nest are used as food by the Maoris 
and even by Europeans in New Zealand. Dr. Oliver says 
that about 250,000 young birds are annually collected and 
exported from Stewart Island and others in the south, and 
that when Stewart Island in 1864 was ceded to the Crown 
certain islands were reserved for the taking of mutton-birds, 
the descendants of the original Maori owners “ being the only 
persons entitled to take mutton-birds.” They are preserved 
in salt as the fulmar petrels of St. Kilda were, put into bags 
made from kelp and then packed in flax baskets protected 
by totara bark. 

Most numerous of all were the Cook’s petrels (named after 
Captain Cook) which are grey, white and brownish black. 
The very slender bill is black. There was an occasional black 
petrel to be seen, but best of all, and most delightful to watch 
were the little white-faced storm petrels dancing over the 
surface of the water. They live on various islands off the 
coast. Then as we neared the shore of the Little Barrier, 
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there were the little blue penguins with head and shoulders 
above the waves at intervals, then’a dive and up they would 
come again many yards from where they had disappeared. 

We reached the Boulder Bank and from the dinghy I 
gave a leap as a wave receded on to dry land, but not terra 
firma. There great round boulders, worn with thousands of 
years of grinding, some of them as round as a football, were 
terrifying things for an elderly woman to walk on, for you 
didn’t know whether the boulder was going to roll over, or 
you, or both. I thought it must be like trying to walk during 
an earthquake. I was kindly supported by a stalwart young 
man who had come over for the sail, and if ever I felt like a 
clinging vine it was then. No wonder boats get smashed. 
The caretaker’s house was near the beach on “ The Flat,” 
the low-lying level bit of ground of 15 acres where the Maoris 
had lived. Grass, bracken, trees and rushes covered its 
surface. The wooden house had several rooms and a good 
bathroom (always the first thing I look for). I was particu- 
larly interested in the great variety of shrubs and flowers, 
especially the many.South African ones, in the garden. The 
caretaker, his son and daughter-in-law were the only inhabi- 
tants of the island. Never have I met a more cheerful or 
energetic young woman than that daughter-in-law, who 
cooked and milked cows and made butter, scrubbed floors and 
did the household washing, and (when she could) put her 
heart and soul into the garden, for she loved flowers and 
knew the trees and ferns on the island. ‘‘ Do you ever feel 
lonely ?’’ I asked, for she had only been away from the 
island four times in seven years. “‘No!” she replied, 
emphatically, “I haven’t time to feel lonely!” I was 
indeed surprised to find that these people, cut off as they 
were from the outside world—no telephone, no telegraph, 
just this little yacht bringing in the mail once a fortnight 
(with luck)—were so keenly interested in European affairs 
and knew so much about what was happening. Fortunately 
there was the radio and the elder Mr. Hardgrave listened to 
the news from Daventry three or four times every day. 
Nothing would convince him that Germany wouldn’t crumple 
up by the spring. He told me many tales of the early settlers, 
for his father had been an old soldier who had fought in the 
Maori wars and been given a grant of land. 

My first day was spent in investigating my immediate 
surroundings. Here it was that I first made the acquaintance 
of the New Zealand bell-bird and heard its song. In plumage 
but not in form, it bears some resemblance to the sombre 
bulbul of South Africa. It seemed to sing its four bell-like 
notes with variations at intervals all day long, but I did not 
hear the great outburst of music as described by Sir Joseph 
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Banks when on the Endeavor with Captain Cook, “‘ The 
most melodious wild music I have ever heard, almost imitating 
small bells, but with the most tunable silver sound imaginable,”’ 
for to hear them at their best you must hear many singing 
together. One bell-like note was remarkably like that of 
the golden oriole. I saw the birds singly, in pairs and in 
small flocks on the pohutukawa trees and also sipping nectar 
from the flowers of the garden. They were particularly fond 
of the flowers of the canna and with their pointed beaks 
they would pierce the flower at its base as sunbirds often do. 
When meal and water was put out in a little bird trough 
close to the house they came to feed there, quite indifferent 
to one’s presence. Tuis also were very plentiful in the 
garden and the forest, often associating with the bell-birds, 
and it was difficult to distinguish their separate notes for each 
seemed to imitate the other although the tui’s usual note is 
most distinctive. I loved to watch the tuis’ swooping flight 
as they hawked insects in the air. There was a look-out 
about 200 feet above the homestead and from there one could 
see them from a higher level and watch their rapid twisting 
flight and aerial dives in pursuit of their insect prey. The 
only bird I know whose flight approximates that of the tui 
is the drongo shrike of Africa. These tuis on the Little Barrier 
must have consumed enormous quantities of insects, especially 
after rain. It was interesting to find from Dr. Oliver’s New 
Zealand Birds that Gmelin named the bird the Merops 
noveseelandia (New Zealand bee-eater) and indeed in some 
respects the long curved bill is not unlike a bee-eater’s, but 
it is shorter and stouter. 

There were also many of the red-fronted parrakeets about 
the homestead and in the pohutukawa trees on the beach, 
their plumage blending with the colour of flower and leaf. 
Beautiful and graceful creatures they are. They often 
alighted in the garden just underneath my window to feed on 
some favourable weed. The beautiful wood-pigeons of New 
Zealand were also common close to the house. I soon became 
familiar with the forest-loving whitehead with its ‘ chee 
chee ’’ note and once I heard one sing a sweet canary-like 
song. They are inquisitive little birds and. in climbing the 
mountains I met with many small parties who would fly 
from branch to branch round about me. The young birds 
were still with their parents. The younger Mr. Hardgrave 
showed me how you can attract birds by rubbing a wet cork 
on the outside of a small bottle partly filled with water, and 
I tried this device with great success. One day I had bell- 
birds and whiteheads, a pair of fantails, a pair of riflemen and 
a tit all about me at the same time. I was delighted to see 
many times, but not in great numbers, the tiny New Zealand 
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wren known as the rifleman (acanthisitta chloris) which is only 
3 inches in length—a yellow and green bird with some black 
and white in its plumage and with no tail to speak of. It 
crept about the branches and trunks of the trees, rapidly 
flying from one to another, climbing up the tree trunks like a 
tree creeper, and forever on the move. 

Naturally, I wanted to see a kiwi, but kiwis being creatures 
of the night, hiding in bush or holes all day, I hardly hoped 
to have any luck. However, Len, the caretaker’s son, in the 
garden with a torch one night, heard a noise, pounced on a kiwi 
and brought it in to show me. I was able to stroke its silky 
soft feathers—very much softer than I imagined they could 
be from its appearance—and touch its long bill with the over- 
lapping upper mandible and nostrils at the tip, and also its 
sturdy and powerful legs, and rudimentary wings. The 
kiwi survives, strange to say, in limited areas, in spite of the 
rapacity of “collectors’’ and the destruction wrought by 
dogs. Formerly the Maoris made cloaks of the feathers which 
they worked on to a lining of closely woven flax fibre. You 
can see these cloaks in New Zealand museums. Kiwis are 
now “ protected,” but that does not hinder dogs from getting 
at them. ‘‘ Our dogs often bring them in,” said a: girl who 
lived on a farm. “It is a pity that they were not better 
trained,’’ I thought. 

I also saw a live tuatara one day, a lizard-like creature 
about 3 feet in length, which is said by zoologists to be prob- 
ably the oldest animal, historically speaking, now living. It 
is like one of the models in miniature of prehistoric animals 
that one sees in museums. On the Hen Island it shares its 
burrows with the sooty shearwaters. The strangest thing 
about this strange creature is the undeveloped eye in the 
middle of the forehead, the place of the eye covered with skin. 
This particular tuatara lived in a hollow at the base of a 
large puriri tree. A lady who had once stayed on the island 
could lure the tuatara from his home by song. I tried my 
best to imitate her, with a hymn to begin with, then “ Three 
Blind Mice ” in my loudest strains, but evidently the creature 
was no more appreciative of my vocal efforts than my own 
family in the days of my youth, only he had the courtesy not 
to say “‘ Shut up!” perhaps because he is a silent animal. 

But the crowning glory of the Little Barrier is that it is 
the last refuge of the stitchbird, the only place in the wide 
world where it now exists, thanks to the destruction of the 
New Zealand forests and the collector. Mr. J. Drummond, 
writing in the Sydney Morning Herald, in 1907, tells us that 
the Austrian collector, Reischek (he does not say “ ornitho- 
logist ’’) visited the island on several occasions and even 
camped on the Little Barrier in 1880 for three months without 
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once seeing one. (He was collecting for European museums 
and a pair of stitchbirds was worth £100 to him). ‘‘ Two 
years later,’ said Mr. Drummond, “he sent his assistant 
who remained for some time, and succeeded in shooting only 
one pair. Reischek visited the island again with a deter- 
mination to live there until he had seen a stitchbird. After 
six weeks, laborious search during which he laboriously 
traversed nearly all parts of that rugged and precipitous little 
island he was at last rewarded by hearing the stitchbird’s 
whistle. He was not able to get near enough to see the bird 
on that occasion. With the assistance of a friend . . . he 
cut tracks to the top of the mountain but they could not see 
the object of their search. . . . Reischek then removed his 
quarters towards the centre of the island. Shortly after- 
wards his eyes were delighted with the sight of the stitchbird. 
He was so interested in watching this rare and beautiful bird’s 
movements that it disappeared before he had time to use his 
gun. He continued his quest for three more weeks before he 
was able to shoot any stitchbirds. He had discovered their 
haunt. It is a deep ravine near the top of the ranges, where 
rocks form sharp precipices. It took him two day’s tramping, 
climbing and scaling cliffs to get back to the landing place 
on the shore; but felt he had been well rewarded for his 
trouble, for he had visited the hihi in its last home.” Well 
rewarded indeed, particularly financially! Mr. Drummond 
does not tell us how many pairs of stitchbirds Reischek shot, 
but I have been told on good authority that he shot stitch- 
birds until he could find no more. 

On my third day therefore I set off up the mountain on my 
quest for the stitchbird. Len said he would follow me up 
before I reached the top. Not being an expert climber I 
meant to do it ina leisurely manner. On the way I naturally 
kept stopping to watch tits, whiteheads, grey warblers, an 
occasional kingfisher, and high up on the tops of some tall 
kauri trees a party of brown kakas, one of the large parrots of 
New Zealand. They have a much curved beak and a great 
deal of bright crimson on the under parts of their plumage. 
They made many loud screeching noises, but also uttered 
some quite musical cries. When one flew across a gully I 
could see plainly the bright crimson colouring. The Maoris 
trapped and ate them and made cloaks of their feathers at 
one time. It is a most useful bird, feeding largely on grubs 
which its strong beak enables it to dig out of rotting trees. 
They were obviously, when I saw them, extracting the seeds 
from the cones of the kauri trees. 

I saw an occasional kingfisher as I climbed, and learned its 
somewhat persistent and unmusical call which I had often 
heard before without being able to identify it. I climbed on 
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until about 12 o’clock. The path became more and more 
steep with slippery stones in places and in others black mud, 
and sometimes I was walking on a narrow ledge with deep 
ravines on each side. Suddenly the path came to what 
appeared to be a dead end. I could see nothing in front but 
a wall of dense fern. I came to the conclusion that I had 
got on to a wrong track possibly made by a survey party that 
had been working thereabouts, so retraced my steps, thinking 
that Len would be following, and not finding me might 
think I had disappeared down a gorge. I had descended 
some 500 feet when I met my young man who had brought tea, 
shortbread and cake. I had been right after all and not far 
from the top. The track had only become overgrown. He 
thought I would not want to go up again, but of course I 
did, after being refreshed by shortbread and tea. As it 
happened, I was glad I had retraced my footsteps. Otherwise 
I might have missed the stitchbirds. 

Starting off again we came to a cleared space where the 
survey camp had been. Suddenly Len; who had a genius for 
spotting notes, said “I hear a stitchbird! ’’ and he imitated 
the stitchbird’s “ stitch-stitch ’’ notes by blowing through a 
whistle which he had made from a flax leaf. He said it wasa 
trick used by the Maoris for decoying birds. Looking down 
into the gully below I saw the bird coming up, up, from 
branch to branch, nearer and nearer, until it alighted on a 
branch below, just a few feet away. I did not require to use 
field-glasses to see the beauty of its plumage. It was a male 
bird, the head and neck being of a velvety black with little 
tufts of white on each side, and a band of bright yellow 
below the black across the breast and on the sides : below 
it is pale yellowish brown and the rest of the plumage olive 
brown with touches of white and yellow. The bill is black. 
The little fellow, slightly bigger than a bell-bird, stayed about 
inquisitively, with much tail jerking and hopping from one 
place to another, for a few minutes before he became lost in 
the density of the bush. I felt elated, and as if I could remove 
mountains, not only climb them. On we went and soon 
another male bird appeared. He had just had a bath appa- 
rently and he began to fluff himself out and preen his feathers 
as if for our special delight. We sat down and watched and 
soon a female bird came into view. She is smaller than the 
male and lacks the velvety head and yellow breast band. 
Three stitchbirds in one day and Reischek had taken months 
to see one and Mr. James Drummond had visited the island 
without seeing the male “ but deemed myself fortunate in 
having had a passing acquaintance with the female ”’ ! 

Another interesting bird seen that day was the long-tailed 
cuckoo, oné of the large cuckoos, but in appearance much less 
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beautiful than any of the many cuckoos I had seen in Africa. 
I had heard its loud and prolonged rasping cry over and over 
again on my way up without being able to identify the bird 
but on hearing it again my companion said, “ That’s the 
long-tailed cuckoo.” It came closer and soon we had a clear 
view and were able to watch the bird in various positions 
opening its wide mouth to screech persistently and turning its 
head from side to side without seeing us. 

‘I was distressed to find the dead bodies of many of the 
Cook’s petrels on the path on my way up the mountain—I 
counted thirty—all bearing signs of having been attacked by 
wild cats or rats. (There are no stoats or weasels on the 
island fortunately.) The burrows of the petrels were every- 
where in among the roots of the trees. Len explained that 
when they flew in from the sea after dark or in heavy mist 
they probably hit themselves against the trees and became 
stunned or injured, and then the wild cats got them. “I 
must start shooting them again,” he said. 

It was a very hot day and so the cool breezes on the summit 
of Mount Hauturu were deliciously refreshing. From the 
mountain top we could see the Great Barrier Island, only 
11 miles from the Little Barrier, and its bare hillsides from 
which its great kauri forests have been cut down in order to 
fill the coffers of some money-making mill owner. We 
had a glimpse too of the wonderful Fitzroy Harbour which 
could shelter a whole fleet. We could see the Hen and 
Chicken Islands and the Poor Knights, all breeding-places of 
many sea birds. We could see too the islands of Kawau and 
Rangitoto and the Coromandel peninsula. 

But it was getting late and I had no desire to go slithering 
down those slippery tracks in the dark, for even in daylight 
I occasionally found myself lying flat on my back. My good 
companion kept on reiterating that I had done a marvellous 
feat ‘‘ for a person of my age.” I, feeling about 16, thought 
he need not have rubbed in the march of time quite so much. 
(They said that a woman even older than I had climbed the 
mountain, but she had fallen and broken a toe and they had 
had to carry her down!) Near the foot a North Island robin, 
all dark slaty grey, with some white below, hopped in front of 
us. This fearless and attractive little bird has almost entirely 
disappeared from the mainland with the advance of settle- 
ment and destruction of forest. I regretted much that I 
never heard this little bird sing for Mr. Guthrie-Smith says : 
“None have alluded to it with special praise, yet I say 
unhesitatingly that I have never heard from any other New 
Zealand bird, or indeed from any English bird since the night- 
ingale, such delightful bursts of prolonged continuous song.”’ 
He noted, however, that the North Island robins at Poverty 
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Bay had a fuller and richer song than those on the Little 
Barrier and adds sadly: “Alas! That exquisite music now 
is mute, the green forests are no more, the birds are gone. 
There are a few more sheep in the world, a few more cattle— 
surely God must wonder at the relative values we put upon 
his creatures. The generations to come have been despoiled 
of something precious. and irreplaceable.’’ Yes, indeed. 
The pity of it! A young kiwi crossed our path too, as darkness 
fell, but I cannot pretend that I saw it clearly. 

We had had a good day, and a hot bath and bed was not 
the least good part of it. 

Two days later I again climbed to where we had first seen 
the stitchbird but it came not again in spite of my whistling 
efforts. A robin and a bell-bird came and the robin was 
most friendly but silent. I did see, however, a yellow-fronted 
parrakeet which is much more rare on the island than the red- 
fronted one. 

On the sixth day I started climbing by a fresh track, 
hoping for good things to come. One good thing came, but 
not exactly what I had hoped for. Rain. It began to drizzle 
but I went on. There had been a drought for three weeks 
and the Little Barrier being all steep mountain slopes can’t 
stand droughts, for after a few days without rain the river 
beds are dry, so rapidly does the water rush to the sea. The 
previous day the menfolk had started carrying water from a 
well half a mile away. Then it rained in earnest, furiously, 
tropically. In a few minutes I was saturated. Returning, I 
had literally to crawl down as the wet leaves and mud made 
the paths slippery as ice. The rain kept on and a gale sprang 
up. At supper time we heard a crash. An old pohutukawa 
tree had fallen across the river by the house. The silence of 
the night which had been ours was broken now by the sounds 
of nature ina fury. There was the rushing of the river, the 
tearing of the wind through the bush, the loud roaring and 
rolling of the boulders up and down the beach. Next morning 
the rain-gauge recorded 5 inches of rain in eighteen hours! 
Trees and branches were blown down in all directions, and the 
boulders were banked up like a steep wall. The “ Flat” 
was a swamp and the paths through the bush were much too 
sodden and slippery to attempt any more ascents. Outdoor 
activities were limited to prowling about the garden, watching 
and listening to bell-birds and tuis, or sitting on the beach 
watching the parrakeets in the pohutukawa trees. Once in 
the manuka scrub I watched a shining cuckoo feeding 


greedily on caterpillars, too preoccupied to sing or bother 


about me. 
I saw too the pied shags roosting on trees on the cliffs over- 
hanging the sea, and from twilight until dark we could hear 
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high overhead the “ ti-ti-ti-ti’”’ of the petrels coming in from 
the sea to their burrows in the mountains. One day too a 
school of dolphins dancing in a long chain passed under my 
eyes. What fun and what a zest for living they have ! 

Still it kept on raining. I had to stay another week, for 
it was too stormy for the yacht to cross the sea. In that week 
we had g inches of rain. 

I studied Dr. Oliver’s Birds of New Zealand, Hudson and 
Drummond’s Animals of New Zealand, which is mostly about 
birds, and Guthrie-Smith’s Birds on Island and Shore, but one 
cannot live on birds alone, and I turned to the novels on my 
mantelpiece. There were several by good authors but pre- 
war—pre-1914, that is—and they seemed as if written from 
another world and totally unsatisfying. But I found the last 
two years’ numbers of Reader’s Digest, which saved my life 
from temporary stagnation, for always there is something in 
them to stimulate the springs of thought and here I found 
excerpts from Admiral Byrd’s Alone, a wonderful story of a 
brave man’s powers of endurance, simply told. While the 
rain poured down to the accompaniment of crashing waves 
and rolling boulders and a roaring river carrying logs and 
branches to the sea I wrote and read, wishing that I had 
brought with me some of the great classics, for it is wonderful 
how much time you have when you haven’t to think of meals 
and shopping lists, dust on the shelves and coal in the cellar. 
But the Digests carried me through until a calm day of sun- 
shine blessed us and brought the little yacht dancing among 
the blue penguins to the Boulder Beach. 


MADELINE ALSTON. 


TIGERS OF THE HEDGEROWS 


As stoats and weasels are probably the most numerous of all 
our flesh-eating wild animals and are abroad mainly by day, 
it is rather surprising that they are not better known than 
they are. Apart from the old joke that “as the stoat’s 
totally different, you easily know it from the weasel ’’— 
which is not exactly helpful—few people outside those whose 
jobs bring them into contact with these fearless little creatures 
know anything about them. It is not generally known, for 
instance, that the stoat is just another name for the ermine, 
famous for its fur and with the black tips being the end of the 
tail. This is probably because the stoat seldom takes on a 
pure white coat in Britain in winter, as it is really a form of 
natural camouflage in snow, where the reddish coat would 
prove too conspicuous. 

To call these two animals “ tigers ’’ may seem to some to 
be an exaggeration, so accustomed have we become to regard 
our native animals as naturally docile and to lump all foreign 
ones as ferocious. But these two are tigers indeed, hunting 
their prey with absolute ruthlessness and boldness and 
feared by many other creatures, often larger than themselves. 
The stoat at least, when in packs, has been known to attack 
man, but they are normally harmless enough to us although 
one may quickly inflict a nasty bite if handled. 

The stoat is the larger and commoner of the two and is 
of a rather curious construction. It is about 10 inches in 
length with a tail of another 4 and weighs little more than 
half a pound. The body is long and cylindrical, with a narrow 
head, long neck and short legs. The whole appearance of a 
stoat running along is of an extremely supple, lithe creature, 
proceeding at a goodish pace by means of long, low running 
jumps, with head well erect. The actual head and face of a 
stoat are very small indeed, but are capable of terrible work. 

The general colour of the short fur is of a dark rufous 
brown with white underparts and feet and the characteristic 
black tail-tip by which you can always tell a stoat from its 
smaller cousin. In autumn and winter ‘this coat turns 
whiter, but usually remains a sort of piebald, never becoming 
completely white save in the mountainous regions of Scotland 
or exceptionally in very severe winters. The ermine fur 
comes from the more northern countries. The black tip on 
the tail remains all the year round. The eyes are quite large, 
watchful and very bright like beads. 

Stoats are very abundant in Great Britain even though so 
many hands are turned against them. They are not found 
in Ireland, but occur widely in Europe and Asia. 

First and foremost the stoat is a hunter, but it is no 
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ordinary hunter. If once it has marked a victim nothing 
will deter it from pursuing its quarry with unalterable relent- 
lessness. During the chase it may come across other and 
more attractive prey but that will not deter it from securing 
the original victim. And when once captured the prey is 
not left unless it is imperative. If you surprise a stoat that 
has just made a kill it will make off for a short distance but 
will soon edge its way back to its meal. 

It is this relentless way of attack which is probably the 
reason why hunting stoats seem to have a mesmeric power 
over their unfortunate victims, especially rabbits which 
figure so largely in their diet. Once pursued by a stoat a 
rabbit, no matter how large, loses all control of itself, staggers 
on aimlessly, runs in circles, hither and thither, seemingly 
devoid of any control over its legs. If it took to them with 
purpose a rabbit could easily outwit any stoat and seek refuge © 
in the nearest burrow, but instead they dither hopelessly 
until, with the stoat approaching, they crouch terrified on 
the ground to await the death-bite and screaming with 
fright. 

At one time it was thought that the stoat had some power 
of actually mesmerising a rabbit in this way so as to outwit it, 
but this theory is now disproved for a rabbit does not act in 
this manner when threatened by a fox or a dog; it just 
uses its legs. It is pretty obvious that what the stoat has is 
the power of inducing abject fear in other creatures so as to 
make them easy prey, but this could not be done unless the 
hunter lived up to its reputation, which the stoat certainly 
does. 

No special secretive method of hunting is used, the little 
animal just running lightly along by a hedge or down a furrew 
or path, keen eyes watching for a likely customer, head up- 
right and nostrils alert for any scent of danger or of prey. 
The chase is joined swiftly without any fuss and the despatch 
is given coldly and purposefully by a deep bite on the throat 
or on the main artery behind the ear. 

Victims have to be taken to the nest to be eaten and here 
again the stoat shows amazing skill and strength, dragging or 
pushing the heavy carcase of a rabbit considerable distances. 
Instances have occurred of a single stoat dealing thus with a 
4-lb. rabbit and dragging it up a slope. A rough parallel to 
this would be a man dragging a horse up an incline, having 
first killed it single-handed ! 

One trick that is frequently used to lure unsuspecting 
small birds and young rabbits to their death is for the cunning 
stoat to perform acrobatics on open ground, twisting and 
turning itself about to attract attention from any curious 
onlookers. Suddenly, without warning the fierce brigand 
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pounces on one that has strayed too close. There have even 
been well-authenticated cases of stoats living among and 
gambolling with rabbits, only to turn on them when hungry. 
Most wild creatures display curiosity and the stoat takes full 
advantage of this trait when out seeking prey, and will follow 
up any clue that appears promising to itself, for it also betrays 
an intense curiosity into anything new or strange. It will 
enter any hole or burrow, such as that of a rat or mole and 
take pot luck as to what it encounters. 

Apart from rabbits, for the wholesale killing of which the 
stoat would otherwise earn man’s gratitude, it feeds a lot on 
mice, young rats, voles, small birds, carrion, sick fish and also, 
to its eternal shame, upon young poultry and game and their 
eggs. A stoat has been recorded as destroying 97 young 
pheasants in an hour. If it finds a game run and can get into 
it, often by using a mole’s tunnel, a single stoat can be a 
disaster and if it finds unprotected poultry it will go as easily 
for the eggs as for the chicks, rolling them along the ground 
with the forepaws as rats do. Turkeys and geese have been 
killed by stoats on occasion and its natural ferocity is not 
tempered with discretion, for it will readily fight large rats, 
ferrets and even dogs and struggle to the bitter end, inflicting 
very severe wounds on the larger adversary and going down 
fighting. 

Even family ties are overcome by hunger for it has been 
known for a trapped stoat to be eaten alive by her young. 
Although much good is done by destroying rodents, stoats 
do far more harm than the keeper or chicken-farmer likes, 
and they consequently appear on every keeper’s black-list 
and gibbet. One great failing they have is to kill even when 
not hungry just out of the lust for blood, although they do 
not suck the blood of their victims as is often supposed. To 
match its resourceful hunting the stoat has equally useful 
powers. It can climb trees very swiftly, almost like a squirrel 
and is an expert swimmer, striking boldly across rivers and 
streams of any size. It has even been seen four miles from 
the nearest land, swimming strongly, and its great self- 
determination is plain even in the water, for not even a 
strong current will deter it from making to a chosen spot on 
the bank. 

A semi-permanent nest is chosen under an old tree trunk 
or in a hedgebottom or thicket and most food is brought back 
here to be eaten. The sexes, which are alike, although 
varying individually in size, pair early in the year and the 
half-dozen or so young are born in April or May. They are 
quite blind for over a week but then soon grow and become 
active. Immediately they are big enough their mother takes 
them out and begins to initiate them into the arts of the 
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hunt. This is accompanied by much gambolling of little 
stoats and is as pretty to watch as the family games of other 
mammals. Usually only one litter is born each year and 
with the large numbers of stoats killed everywhere their 
great abundance is not easily understood. They do not 
hibernate in winter, and if there is snow, burrow into it 
readily. 

The weasel is a smaller version of the stoat in most ways, 
and has a narrower head, less bushy tail without the black 
tip, and shorter legs. In the females, which are much smaller 
than their mates, the body is arched over the haunches. 
Neither sex is more than 8 inches long or weighs more than 
about 3 ounces, but this in no way detracts from their courage 
or ferocity, which if anything are greater than those of the 
stoat. 

As it is smaller than the stoat it does less harm to game and 
poultry and although it can attack rabbits and big fry tends 
to confine itself more to smaller prey. It scampers along 
rather faster than the stoat which has no greater cunning. 
Weasels have been recorded as boring their way through to 
the top of a stack, only to pounce out on to sparrows feeding 
on the top. The nest is made of grass and is usually well 
hidden in a hole or tree-stump. A weasel has even been 
known to nest in the rotting body of a dead animal. 

Two or three litters are produced each year; they are 
quite dark in colour. Although weasels are not quite so 
numerous as stoats they form a useful aid in keeping down 
rats and mice which form the bulk of their prey. 

Although from many points of view there is little to be 
said for these bloodthirsty little vagabonds there is little 
sign of them dying out, which would mean a serious loss to 
the wild life of our countryside, and few would wish it other- 
wise. 

DAVID GUNSTON. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


THE WRITINGS OF WALTER SICKERT 


A FREE HousE! OR THE ARTIST AS CRAFTSMAN. Being the 
Writings of Walter Richard Sickert. Edited by Osbert 
Sitwell. (Macmillan. 25s. net.) In the matter of the 
graphic arts I am a sheer layman, though I breathed, when a 
child, the air of a household in which the pioneers of the 
New English Art Club, Steer and Walter Sickert above all, 
were both heroes and frequent guests. Steer’s portrait of a 
lady in a grey frock decorated with black braid, reclining side- 
face in a dull red armchair, on one arm of which a strongly 
modelled right hand is resting—how well I remember its 
painting at our house in Hampstead !—now hangs in the 
Tate Gallery, after hanging for many years in my own home. 
His sitter was my mother, who had no mean talent with 
pastel, and whose vivid, intelligent appreciation those young 
artists, her contemporaries, found inspiring. Several oil- 
paintings by Walter Sickert also hung in our home, notably 
a brilliant one of two sister comédiennes singing on a music- 
hall stage. Even as a small boy I liked that picture: it was 
an expression of gaiety, lilt and bright lighting of gay cos- 
tumes, which even then I could appreciate, though the 
absence of an eye in one of the singers caused me some regret. 
There might have been another Sickert in our home, had my 
sister so willed it, for she was deposited one morning at 
Sickert’s studio in Broadhurst Gardens to be his model. 
She chose otherwise, however, and never was there a more 
uproarious performance in our day-nursery than her imitation 
of all the wiles by which the unhappy painter tried to induce 
her to sit still. Chocolates, pictures, conversation, song—all 
. had been in vain ; she had triumphed over the painter, who 
duly returned her, presumably without thanks. So was 
lost the head of an angel child by Sickert, which might have 
lived, while the dramatic improvisation in the nursery—I 
expect Sickert would have enjoyed it, for he himself was a 
splendid mimic—has perished for all but a tenuous memory. 

Yet, in spite of this new English atmosphere of my extreme 
youth, from which I might have gained wne belle disposition 
for painting, I emerged from it with a love for water-colour 
landscape and a profound ignorance of the true problems 
and craftsmanship of the painter. If Walter Sickert had 
been my guide a little later, how infinitely more I should have 
understood! This was my first reflection after reading this 
edition of his prolific writings on painting and painters, and 
it was the main reason why I took the fascinating book as 
my subject this month. I cannot criticise the opinions 
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expressed by Walter Sickert, and I gather from those who 
know better that they were often capricious, inconsistent, or 
even prejudiced. Yet, to my mind, every single page of this 
collection of critical articles, or of passages from such articles, 
illuminates the subject of painting and drawing from one 
aspect or another so that an intelligent but uninstructed 
person truly grasps the nature of the painter’s art and begins 
to understand the various ways, the triumphs and failures, 
by which the painters of many ages have produced the 
marvellous heritage of European art. More than that, 
though it is the chief virtue, the illumination is projected with 
inexhaustible brilliance and wit, for Walter Sickert, when he 
pleased, could handle a pen with the same skill and entrain 
as he handled brush or pencil. I do not agree with Sir Osbert 
Sitwell that ‘‘ in compensation for the strictness he practised 
in his pictures . . . he allowed his writings . . . to be the 
exact opposite of them ’’: I do not feel that opposition, and 
consider that Sickert was not claiming too much when, having 
been asked to write an article for The Burlington Magazine, 
he arrived in person at the office with a parcel labelled in 
large letters ““ENGLISH PROSE! THIS SIDE UP! 
WITH CARE!” Nevertheless, I shall not attempt to rival 
the description of Sickert’s writings given by Sir Osbert in 
his extremely interesting ‘‘ Character of Sickert’ which 
serves more than admirably as the preface to this book. 
Indeed, this preface, based on a close acquaintance and a 
profound appreciation, is in itself a work of art, bearing the 
stamp of its writer’s maturity. It shows how, as man and 
artist, this Protean character endowed with an abnormal 
nervous vitality appeared to a young friend of unusual 
acumen. I recommend readers to begin with Walter Sickert 
and to end with Sir Osbert on Sickert ; but they must on no 
account miss the latter. 

“ Discursive, loaded with opinions and prejudices, encrusted 
with wit, wisdom, cleverness and folly, rising on the wings of 
high spirits, or falling into melancholy, indulging in some 
passages that are as idealistic and perspicacious as they are 
true, and others that rail and meck and tease and _ glitter, 
his pages, even when as thickly decorated with outside 
objects, sequins or pieces of glass as the canvases of Mancini, 
never fail to be the enchanting and all-embracing indications 
of a man of intense character, to offer revealing clues to the 
nature of an artist, and to sum up, as well, the results of a 
long and austere devotion to his art. Moreover, between 
the vivid lines, between the doctrines enunciated, the reader 
is able to obtain a view of several fascinating decades, when 
life and art, and the pleasures of living and being, and not, 
as during the last few years, death and the dull necessities of 
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each day, constituted for a civilised man the purpose of his 
existence.” 

Sickert lived to be just on eighty, and from the time he 
deserted the stage for the brush as a quite young man he 
never ceased from artistic creation. As Sir Osbert remarks : 
“‘ how he could have fitted into the space of his seventy-nine 
years the sheer amount of painting, drawing and writing and 
talking that he achieved is matter for wonder: you would 
have thought that no single life-time would have sufficed 
for the talking alone.”” Yet, at certain periods, Sickert was a 
prolific writer; and it is fortunate for us that he found 
appreciative editors. The writings here collected are 
arranged, not in chronological order, but under general 
headings, such as “‘ Round and About Whistler,” ‘‘ Manet, 
Boudin and Monticelli,” ‘‘ Painting and Criticism,” “‘ The 
Devil among the Tailors,” ‘‘ Some British Painters,” “‘ Down 
Etching-Needle Street,” but from the admirable notes 
contributed by his editor—who for his taste in selection and 
pains in annotation deserves much thanks—one can see that 
in 1910 and 1914 The New Age, in 1912 The English Review 
and The Burlington Magazine, as well as one or two daily 
papers between 1920 and 1926 stimulated him to unusual 
critical or controversial activity. Most of the particular 
good articles belong to those dates. 

And now what am I to do, except to exhibit some examples 
of Sickert’s style, manner and opinions which, as I have 
already said, I have no pretensions either to criticise or to 
relate to other art-criticism of their time. Those whose views 
of Whistler, Manet, Roger Fry, Sargent, the Futurists, Watts, 
Millais and Cézanne differ from Sickert’s have no doubt 
expressed them elsewhere. My only concern is to let people 
into a secret: and the secret is this. For those who have 
any interest in the graphic arts at all, here is a book which the 
reader can never take up, whether for five minutes, half an 
hour, or more, without being amused, or stimulated, or 
informed, or, if irritated, then irritated into clearing his own 
ideas. I place this book without hesitation in the category 
of the always take-up-able, always agreeable, never weari- 
some, never stale. Some people call these ‘‘ bedside ’”’ books, 
but I would rather call them railway-carriage, lie-on-the- 
grass, spare-moment, while-away-waiting books ; and among 
mine I count Samuel Butler’s Note Books the chief. Totally 
unlike as were Sickert and Samuel Butler, there is a certain 
similarity in their power of uncompromising yet arresting and 
amusing statement, brief, well-turned, and penetrative of 
nonsense and sham sentiment. For instance : 

“TI would beg the superficial persons, to whom the art 
columns of newspapers are generally entrusted, to revise their 
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attitude as follows: You are not to consider that every new 
and personal beauty in art abrogates past achievement as an 
Act of Parliament does preceding ones, or that it is hostile 
to the past. You are to consider these beauties, these 
innovations, as enrichments, as variations, as additions to an 
existing family. How barbarous you would seem if you were 
unable to bestow your admiration and affection on a fascina- 
ting child in the nursery without at once finding yourselves 
compelled to rush downstairs and cut its mother’s throat, 
and stifle its grandmother! These ladies may still have their 
uses. You are much too officious and hasty.” 

That is one facet of Sickert : here is another : 

“ Tf the names we give pictures were indeed their subjects, 
there would have been need of but one picture in the world 
entitled Madonna and Child. The subject is something much 
more precise and much more intimate than the loose title 
that is equally applicable to a thousand different canvases. 
The real subject of a picture or a drawing is the plastic facts 
it succeeds in expressing, and all the world of pathos, of 
poetry, of sentiment that it succeeds in conveying, is conveyed 
by means of the plastic facts expressed, by the suggestion of 
the three dimensions of space, the suggestion of weight, the 
prelude or the refrain of movement, the promise of movement 
to come, or the echo of movement past.” 

Sickert advises readers to beware of criticism of painting 
by painters, but did Sir Joshua Reynolds or Leonardo ever 
say anything better than that on the elements that constitute 
a picture? Indeed, the whole of the article entitled ‘‘ The 
Language of Art” from which the latter passage is taken 
shows Walter Sickert at his best as an essayist on the subject 
of his art. The ladies may cavil at his assertion that, in 
general, the language of art has a meaning for men, and very 
little for women: but what follows on the eligibility to 
young men of that language is admirably and sympathetically 
put, for Sickert, in a sense, remained young himself through- 
out his life, and liked to be surrounded by youth. He says 
that life itself is too absorbing to young men to leave many 
blank pages on which an artist may write, and that the 
appreciation of art is a “‘ matter of long preparation of many 
preludes,’’ and comes as a cumulative revelation. 

“There is no coup de foudre in the understanding of art, 
no love at first sight. A man who does not know Corot and 
Courbet can certainly not understand Pissarro, any more than 
a man can appreciate Keene fully who does not love Leech 
and Cruikshank, or Leech and Cruikshank without a know- 
ledge of Gillray and Rowlandson. Nor, indeed, can he 
truly love and understand any of these if he has not turned 
with a daily, and turned with a nightly, hand the pages of the 
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work of Mantegna. The whole of art is one long roll of 
revelation, and it is revealed only to those whose minds are 
to some extent what Horace, speaking of a woman whose 
heart is free, calls vacant. It is not for those whose minds 
are muddied with the dirt of politics, or heated with the 
vulgar clatter of society.”’ 

Over and over again in these pages, whether in attack on 
what he considered false judgments or in defence against 
attack of painting he thought good, Sickert appeals to the 
long tradition and history of European art. Novelty, in 
itself, though he was very modern in his painting, appealed 
to him not at all, unless it was, for him, a revelation of some 
new possibility, some new variation, of a noble theme now 
some centuries old: but when it was so, he would send the 
attackers of the new back to restudy the old, as he politely 
sent the artist J. E. Blanche, who had attacked Ganguin’s 
works, back to Ingres and Poussin. And though Sickert’s 
warning of the unwary against criticism of painting by 
painters has much force in it, and is possibly exemplified by 
some of his own writings, there are many passages in this 
collection which illustrate how an artist of Sickert’s knowledge 
and culture—and these have never been many—can write of 
other men’s painting with single-heartedness and authority. 
The pages on Cézanne, on Pissarro, on the Polish Rider of 
Rembrandt, the well-argued criticism of Sargent and of 
Whistler, the appreciations of Turner and Frith, the mixture 
of annoyance and respect in the article on Millais, and any 
compte-rendu, of which there are several here, of a picture- 
show, furnish abundant examples of how justly, if sometimes 
impishly, this man could write criticism of other men’s 
performances in an art practised by himself, since he was 
sure of the principles to which he appeals, and profound in 
the knowledge, the want of which he discerned in others. I 
should like to give many quotations from Sickert’s contro- 
versial criticism, but it would be unfair to quote without 
quoting entire, and therefore I refrain. Instead I will give 
one or two short dicta on various subjects to support m 
view that this book is one for dipping into with unfailing 

rofit. 
ie Turner’s monumental position is not only due to the 
wealth of what he had to say. Part of his genius consisted in 
the infallible instinct comparable to that of a great actor, 
which dictated to him the proper dose that audiences of 
different degrees of culture, or surroundings habitually 
different, were in a position to assimilate.” 

‘““No one was more sincere than Whistler. Granted his 
method—granted, that is to say, the sketching conception of 
an artist’s life-work—his sincerity, his passionate industry 
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were intense. The sentimental intensity of his appreciation 
of the beauty of old-world accretion in architecture and 
painting was not only feminine, but American. So intense 
was it that it remained an obstacle to his own building of 
work as monumental as the things he loved and admired. 
. . . His whole work was the adoring homage of the New 
World to the Old. His career, the second rape of Europa 
by a Southern gentleman in impeccably laundered ducks.”’ 

“‘ The artist is he who can take a piece of flint and wring 
out of it drops of attar of roses.”’ 

“Criticism is distorted when an artist’s biographer for- 
gets the fact that it is want of pence that alone squeezes out 
of public men the production which delights us and gives 
them fame.”’ 

I could go on much longer, and at greater length, but it is 
useless. I have not shown Sickert in one of his naughty 
moods as where he calls attention to the game of thimble- 
rig as played by painters of nude bathers, when he twits the 
rabid followers of Futurism, and Mr. Roger Fry into the 
bargain, or when he instructs the ladies of I910 what not to 
say to the artist who takes you down to dinner ; nor have I 
shown him as biographer, in his notable memories of Whistler 
and Degas, nor as teacher and outspokenly wise on the subject 
of teaching art, nor as the delightful anecdotist—chiefly with 
a Parisian background—when there was a point to be made or 
a rebuke to be administered with a prick rather than a blow. 
It would be wrong to take the blush off Sickert’s roses, or blunt 
their thorns. If I have tempted the reader, and he is lucky 
enough to get the book, let him remember—Sickert first, then 
Sitwell. Having realised with what force Sickert could state 
truth, and with what truth he endowed apparent absurdities, 
the reader will then appreciate Sir Osbert’s description of 
Sickert’s extraordinary personality, of his poses and self- 
disguises, of his talk and of his vagaries. It must have been a 
great evening at St. James’s when, dining with Sir Osbert 
who was that night Captain of the Guard, Sickert remarked, 
apropos of the reactions of English people, in a voice loud 
enough for the whole table to hear : 

2 And no one could be more English than I am—born 
in Munich in 1860, of pure Danish descent ! ” 

As Sir Osbert says, that statement contains an important 
truth, but it was typical of Sickert to state it then and just so. 
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FACING THE FACTS 


La Pssre. By Albert Camus. (Librarie Gallimard. Fr. 200.) No 
book has had a greater success in Frarice this year than Albert Camus’ 
La Peste, and it is certain to make a great impression wherever it is read, 
for the story it tells is a universal one. It is the history of man’s eternal 
fight against the forces of evil, but told with an understanding and an 
utter lack of sentimentality which is by no means usual. As the world 
emerges from one of the greatest wars it has ever known it might be 
considered unnecessary to remind men that evil is a permanent force, 
but humanity forgets easily, preferring to take the easy path of blind 
complacency to facing up to the desperate struggle which must be if 
man is to progress. Thus it is only when disaster strikes the whole 
community that there is a more general acceptance and understanding of 
truth. 

The scheme is set in an ordinary provincial town of our own time 
where the citizens lead a rather humdrum, balanced life. The majority 
would find it impossible to conceive that there could fall upon them an 
event of such magnitude that it could completely disrupt their well- 
ordered society. ‘This is a common fallacy, for each is so completely 
immersed in the small circle of his own intimate life that he believes 
himself immune from the misery of the outside world, which he but 
dimly comprehends. It is for this reason, and so that the lesson may 
strike home with added force, that Monsieur Camus chooses for his story 
a community whose sense of security is so great that we share in their 
stupefaction and incredulity when they find that upon their town has 
fallen the curse of a bubonic plague. At first the citizens refuse to 
believe that this monstrous thing could have happened to them, the 
arrogance of humanity being so great that it believes itself to be the 
directing hand in life. There is a belief that by science we have conquered 
the world, and then into the midst of the general complacency comes the 
plague, and suddenly there is no future, only the grim, agonising struggle 
for existence, the struggle that any day may end in death. So it was with 
these citizens who finding themselves in a closed city, cut off from the 
outside world and alone with the plague, realised that their suffering was 
no longer individual but communal, and that for them there was no 
hope, no future, nothing left but a desire to live, the blind fight of man 
for a happiness which suffering has almost obliterated from his memory, 
but to the idea of which he clings to with blind instinct. 

The plague places nobody in a more frightful position than the 
Christian, for he is suddenly faced with having to accept all or nothing. 
There comes a moment when the magnitude of the disaster is so great 
that the mind of man can no longer explain the reason for it, and then he 
must either lose his faith altogether, or accept without reservation the 
will of God. To see suffering in its most appalling form, and yet to 
believe in the necessity for it in the Divine Order of things, requires an 
almost superhuman faith, and yet for the Christian there can in the end 
be no choice. It is perhaps easier for those who cannot believe, and who 
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see hope only in a constant and unremitting fight against the forces of the 
plague, and not in resignation to them. For them the good that this 
evil may teach to a few can in no way counteract the misery that it brings 
in its wake. For these men it is not enough to pray, they feel that they 
must also fight. There comes a moment when each man’s faith is put 
to the test, and Monsieur Camus chooses this moment at the death-bed 
of a child. Before the agonising reality of his picture we realise that 
now there can be no more compromise but only an acceptance of blind 
faith, or a refusal of that faith and nothing but a desperate belief that the 
fight must go on and on until it is no longer possible for other children 
to suffer as this one has suffered. 

Each one of us carries within himself the germs of a plague. Only 
by constant watch over ourselves is it possible to ensure that we do not 
pass on the infection to somebody else. It is impossible to look at the 
world to-day, and the society we live in without realising that the shadow 
of a plague is ovr us all, and it is only by our own individual will and 
integrity, and an overwhelming desire to be free of the plague in our- 
selves, that-e can fight the germs. There are only three categories 
into which we may fall. There are those who spread the curse of the 
plague, there are the victims, and there are the healers. Only a few can 
heal, but it is always possible to be on the side of the victims, who are 
many and suffer greatly. The plague will fall often upon happy, innocent 
people, who are always unconscious of the terror to come, for people 
forget easily. It is important that we should not all forget, lest in our 
ignorance we should find that we have placed ourselves on the side of 
the scourge, and that it is through us that the plague has once more fallen 
upon humanity. 

Monsieur Camus does not try to be a judge of men and their actions, 
but an historian, and as such his object is to give us a faithful picture of 
widely different personalities and their reactions to the disaster which has 
fallen upon them. The breadth of understanding which he shows in 
this portrayal is truly remarkable, for such vivid description can only 
grow out of a deep sympathy with the human race as a whole. This is 
by no means an attempt to draw a picture of heroic self-sacrifice in the 
service of others, for Monsieur Camus knows too much about humanity 
and too well the face of suffering. It does, however, show us a dogged 
battle against something which is only half understood, a tenacious 
holding on to the belief that man has a right to life and happiness, and 
with Monsieur Camus we may conclude that in disaster there is more to 
admire in men than to despise. 


COLLECTORS 


MEN oF Taste. By Martin S. Briggs. (B. T. Batsford. 155.) Great 
influence has been exercised throughout the history of art by wealthy 
and aristocratic patrons. The reasons for their interest were not always 
particularly commendable, but it was very necessary for the working 
artists to have their moral and financial support, for genius often lacks 
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the drive and energy of men of affairs. Mr. Martin Briggs covers a 
wide field in his Men of Taste, starting his story of art patrons with 
Rameses II, and ending it in the late 19th century with the very different 
personality of William Morris. It is possible to trace the variety of reasons 
which caused these different men to take an interest in art. Some of 
them were true connoisseurs and lovers of beauty, others were com- 
pelled by a desire to leave their mark upon posterity, or by policy, by 
commercial reasons, or even by acquisitiveness. 

The latter part of Mr. Briggs’ book is really more interesting than 
the beginning, for there is a lack of documentary evidence about the 
early patrons, and such as exists is frequently so biased that it is difficult 
to arrive at the truth. It is, however, impossible on such a theme to 
pass over without a mention of the early Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans, 
and with all their faults we owe a great debt of gratitude to the rulers 
of these countries for the part they played in the encouragement of art. 
The claim that such men as Pericles and Hadrian were architects them- 
selves is doubtful, but credit is due to their imagination and the executive 
ability which helped to make possible the supreme artistic achievement 
of their countries. 

The first English patron chosen by Mr. Briggs is Henry III, who 
does not enjoy such a good reputation as a King as he does as an art 
connoisseur. It is possible for those who did not suffer under his misrule 
to forget his shortcomings in admiration for his deep understanding of 
beauty, and it is even possible to be grateful for the extravagance which 
was responsible for the immense amount of building which took place 
during his reign. Henry was a deeply religious man, and he was 
responsible for many of our Gothic churches, but the work he is most 
remembered by is his rebuilding of Westminster Abbey, and this in 
itself is enough to place him in the forefront of the world’s artistic patrons. 
A very different patron of the Gothic era in England was William of 
Wykeham, who amassed his immense fortune entirely through his own 
endeavours, and by means which do not always bear too close a scrutiny. 
He offered handsome attonement by his founding of the sister colleges 
of Winchester and New College, Oxford. The Gothic art, which is a 
glory of England, owed an immense amount to both of these men. 

Italy long held its place as the great artistic centre of Europe, and 
Mr. Briggs returns to that country, choosing a member of the great 
Medici family for his Renaissance patron, and for his papal representative 
he selects Julius II. Both these men were exceptionally fortunate, for 
their country was rich in genius at this time, and the century is remem- 
bered by such immortal names as Donatello, Brunelleschi, Michelangelo, 
Raphael, and a host of others. Italian influence was widely extended in 
France in the reign of Frangois I, and Italian craftsmen of every sort 
received a warm welcome at the court of the French King. Mr. Briggs 
tells some amusing stories of artists’ adventures at the foreign court. 
French artists came much more into their own again during the years 
when France became the undisputed political and intellectual leader of 
Europe under the rule of the two great Cardinals and Louis XIV. Both 
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Richelieu and Louis were remarkable for their ostentation, and the size 
and splendour of the palaces that they built were fabulous. It must not, 
however, be forgotten that they always had in mind the promotion of 
French art, and the desire to make France a self-sufficient nation. Ver- 
sailles was to become the model for every king in Europe. Some of the 
most attractive chapters of Mr. Briggs’ book are those that deal with 
18th century England, and such personalities as Lord Burlington and 
Horace Walpole. The diaries and letters of this time give an abundance 
of amusing and interesting material to draw from, and it is with regret 
that we leave these men, with their true appreciation of beauty and art, 
to turn to that prototype of the modern dictator—Napoleon I. Although 
he was singularly lacking in artistic taste he did, by his energy and 
organisation, do a great deal towards creating the beauties of modern 
Paris. The means he employed to bring this about, and his behaviour 
towards the artists working for him, were both equally unattractive, but 
he was inspired by a desire to make Paris the most beautiful city in the 
world, and in this he succeeded. 

After this Mr. Briggs turns his attention back to England, and finds 
himself involved with such controversial subjects as George IV’s pavilion 
at Brighton and the Prince Consort’s efforts in the realms of art. It is 
perhaps kinder to George IV’s memory to leave the pavilion, and 
remember the fine collection of pictures and treasures of all sorts which 
he gathered together at Buckingham Palace. Prince Albert has been 
harshly treated by posterity, but his true worth is at last beginning to 
be realised, both politically and intellectually. He can by no means be 
held responsible for all the shortcomings of Victorian art, and there is a 
tendency to forget all that he did to encourage art and science in this 
country. 


A CAPITAL CITY 


EpinsurGH. By G. Scott-Moncrieff. (B. T. Batsford Ltd. 155. od.) 
Throughout all her history Scotland has been constantly ravaged by 
foreign invasion and civil war, but she has, nevertheless, managed to 
raise up a capital city which is worthy to hold its own withany. Growing 
out of the stern necessity of the past, Edinburgh lacks the gentle grace 
of more fortunate towns, but it stands as the symbol of a proud and 
indomitable race. Every stone is rich in history and romance, and in his 
book Mr. Scott-Moncrieff does justice to the unique quality of his native 
town. Edinburgh was built for defence, and fittingly its predominating 
feature is the castle standing on its hill, stern and grey against the 
skyline. Scotland always had to be on the alert for attack from England, 
and her whole story is one of bitter struggle to the time of the Union. 
Edinburgh was a walled city, but in spite of this it did not escape from 
the bitter consequences of war, the castle alone defying conquest. From 
the thirteenth century onwards the country was to know little peace, 
and the ensuing demoralisation and uncertainty that spread amongst 
the people was the perfect breeding ground for Knox.and his Calvinist 
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doctrines. The doctrines that were to strike such a cruel blow at all 
spheres of art, both in the future and in the past, for objects of great 
beauty already in the churches were deliberately destroyed. There 
followed a dark age of puritanical suppression, and there was no real 
architectural and general artistic revival until the eighteenth century. 
This age saw the rise of the gracious, dignified squares which are an 
outstanding beauty of the city to-day, Robert Adam’s University, and 
indeed the whole growth of what is known as the New Town. It is a 
tragedy that Edinburgh, like many other places, should have suffered 
so much from the building of the last century, and the ugly 19th century 
influence may be seen as you drive into the city. The town merits 
better things than this, for it has a magic of its own, with its towering 
castle and tall old houses in direct contrast to the lovely symmetry of 
the squares, and on the outskirts of the town the fine old palace of 
Holyrood lying under the shadow of Arthur’s seat. 

The description of each building is given added interest and life by 
Mr. Scott-Moncrieff’s stories of events and the anecdotes he tells of the 
many personalities who played so essential a part in the history of the 
city. With the loss of King and Parliament, Edinburgh was deprived 
of its central life, and it is inevitable that a museum atmosphere should 
have grown around such places as the Castle and Holyrood. Their 
individual atmosphere can only be evoked by memories of the past, which 
conjure up the scenes of human drama that have passed within their 
walls. As the ghosts rise before us we feel again the love and hate, the 
cruelty, the self-sacrifice, the treachery and devotion that played their 
part in the swiftly moving scenes. There is a strange, intense passion 
about the lives of the people who lived, and loved, and died between 
these walls. The setting is often sombre-and often cruel, but through it 
all runs a thread of such passionate vitality and barbaric splendour that 
even the ghosts leave an impression on the mind which is not easily 
forgotten. The strange, grey, northern city keeps close watch over her 
memories, and the key to her secrets is only granted to those with under- 
standing of her people, for she stands before all time as the expression 
of their unconquerable individuality and tenacity of purpose. 
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